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- Poster art today in the Soviet 

nion is the responsibility of the 

Bureau of Agitation and Propa- 

ganda, an extension of the Com- 

| munist Party of the Soviet Union. 
_ The bureau hires brilliant and 
talented artists to exhort socialist 
goals and accomplishments to the 
masses. These posters are from the 
collection of Dr. Paul Shott, 

Plymouth State College. 


“The Circie’ opens 
| at Colonial Theatre 

Starts its run today and plays 
through Nov. 12 at the Colonial 
Theater, 106 Boylston St., Boston. 
| Telephone (617) 426-9366 for 
ticket, time, and other informa- 

) tion. 

W. Somerset Maugham’s ro- 
‘mantic comedy stars Rex Harrison, 
Glynis Johns and Stewart Granger 
in the story of romantic entangle- 
ments among upper crust visitors 
to an English country home. 


‘Crimes of the 
Heart’ opens Friday 


Performances on Nov. 
3,4,10,11 at 8 p.m. in the Top 
Notch Theatre, C-Building. 
Tickets are $3.00 for adults and 
$2.00 for students and seniors. 

The Top Notch Players present 
Crimes of the Heart, which won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1982 when it was 
produced as an Off-Broadway play. 
Written by Beth Henley, the play 
is set in the small southern town of 
Hazelhurst, Miss. in 1974 during a 
24 hour period. 
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More cuts coming 


Four percent must be returned to state 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

In the middle of October Governor Mi- 
chael Dukakis ordered all state funded col- 
leges and universities to cut five percent ($35 
million) from their operating budgets. 

One week later, he reconsidered the pro- 
posal, changing the original cut from $35 
million to $25 million. 

The original plan would have cut five 
percent from each school’s budget, but the 
$10 million reduction will only trim four 
percent from each school. 

Fed up: In a recent Statehouse press 
conference called for college newspaper edi- 
tors, Dukakis said he is fed up with the fiscal 
crisis and “enough is enough.” 


time to say enough. We’ve got to do better 
than this,” Dukakis said. 

Franklyn Jenifer, Massachusetts’ chancel- 
lor of higher education, is pleased with the 
governor’s sudden change in heart. 

“That $35 million reduction would have 
devastated public higher education. It would 
have literally led to (possibly) dismantling 
those things I know you all (college students) 
believe in,” he said. 

Too late: No matter what the end result 
is, Jenifer knows it’s too late to win the battle. 

“If we are very successful in solving this 
year’s problem ... we may go home smiling, 
but we’ve lost, we really lost. We’ve got to 
solve the long-term (fiscal) problem,” he 
said. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, is also 
glad to see the cut reduced, but assumed a 
$10 million reduction would have resulted in 
less than a four percent cut. 

“The ratios don’t seem to be right. If you 
go from $35 millionto $25 million, you think 
you would go from maybe five percent to 
three and a half, but again based upon the in- 
formation the chancellor gave us, every insti- 
tution has been cut,” he said. 

Severe blow: Although the cut has been 


reduced by $10 million, it will still deal a 


severe blow to the state’s higher education 
community because one third of the existing 
budget has already been consumed, Dimitry 
said. 

“We have alittle bit more than a month to 
reduce the budget by four percent,” he said. 


_“A-budget came to me that was at least a _ 
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GOV. MICHAEL DUKAKIS, RIGHT, explains the budget situation to Shaun 
Donahue, Observer editor, and a Framingham State College newspaper editor. 


“At this stage, where we are already one third 
of the way into the budget, or you’ve con- 
sumed one third. It’s almost like (a) six per- 
cent (cut).” 

Now faced with the task of cutting the four 
percent, Dimitry said this will not be easy 
because almost all services on campus will be 
effected and he is going to recommend an 
increase in student fees. 

Raising fees: The chances of Dimitry re- 
ceiving an increase in fees is still very much up 
in the air. He must first receive permission 
from the Student Senate and then get permis- 
sion from the Board of Regents of Higher 
Education. He is now faced with finding an 
alternative means of cutting revenue. 

A document released by Dimitry’s office, 
entitled Five Planning Principles for Troubled 
Times, states reduction suggestions which 
show exactly where the cutting will begin, 
from the least to most harsh. 

According to the document, the first step 
taken will “downsize the institution.” Fewer 
courses will be available at NECC. It will also 
cut money, where possible, from existing 
courses. 

Then, according to the document, once 
selected courses are eliminated, many stu- 
dents will be turned away by the college, 
leading to the second stage of cuts, “limiting 


access for students.” 

Reduced enrollment: Dimitry is not yet 
sure how many students will be turned away, 
but enrollment will definitely be reduced, he 
said. 

The third and fourth stipulations mean 
the school will “have-to reassess the extent to 
which we are able to introduce new pro- 
grams, bring hearing impaired persons to the 
sixth grade level, educate virtually non-Eng- 
lish speaking individuals, and promote an 
active senior citizenry,” while attempting to 
maintain quality, it states. 

The fifth and final stage of cuts would 
reduce the staff. The document states “every 
attempt will be made to avoid reduction in 
staff,” but this is not possible if students and 
courses are eliminated. 

Employing cuts: Dimitry must now find 
a way to satisfactorily employ these cuts, and 
he is not very pleased with the circumstances 
in which he must do so. 

“This is an immediate, lousy, short-term 
problem that has to be solved in about four 
wecks,” he said. 

While Governor Dukakis and his staffcon- 
tinues to seek out long-term solutions to the 
Commonwealth’s fiscal crisis, the crunch is 
predicted to get much worse before it gets any 
better. 


‘No more kuts in skools’ 


15,000 take thetr case to State House in largest rally since Kent State 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Staff Reporter 

Threats of budget cuts in Massachusetts 
public higher education prompted the big- 
gest rally in Massachusetts since the Kent 
State protest in the Vietnam War Era. 

15,000 students — including about 200 
from NECC - gathered outside the State- 
house to protest the proposed cuts. 

“It was great to have so many people show 


up,” said Lynne Brown, one of NECC’s 
protest organizers. 

“If enough people show up and we show 
how we feel, we can get anywhere...this is the 
only way we’re going to do it,” said Mass. 
Institute of Art student, James MacKay. 

Higher fees: The cuts could limit spring 
admissions to NECC, increase fees, cut courses 
and terminate full and part-time teachers. 

“We organized this massive rally because 


it’s about time we students start becoming 
more visual and vocal and let our legislators 
know that...they’re not doing their job,” said 
Giannina DiVincenzo, NECC student trus- 
tee. 

The protest rally was originally organized 
by the Framingham Student Government 
Organization. 

“We were surprised at the range of invol- 
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Observer Opinion 2. 
Senate questions 


Area 2 students deserve another chance 
to vote for their senate candidates 


The NECC Student Election Com- 
mittee is faced with the decision about 
whether to hold another Student Senate 
election for the Health and Human Serv- 
ices students (area 2), or accept the cur- 
rent results. 

After not having any candidates for 
the first general election held in late 
September, the Student Activities Office 
notified area 2 of the situation and of- 
fered a make-up election when candi- 
dates were found. 

Health and Human Services students 
now claim Student Activities wentahead, 
on their own, and held the make-up 
election without notifying the program. 

Both sides, Health and Human Serv- 
ices and Student Activities, have blame to 
share in this matter. 

Qualified candidates: The Health 
Services program should have partici- 
pated in the first election, when all other 
programs on campus did. It is their re- 
sponsibility to find qualified candidates 
to fill the Senate seats. 

The Student Activities Office took 
this into consideration and offered a 
second election, but did it in an unsatis- 
factory way. 

Oncea second election was offered by 
Student Activities, they obligated them- 
selves to conduct the election as ifit were 


any other, meaning they would have to 
notify candidates, publicize the election, 
and schedule it at a mutually convenient 
time. This was not done, however. 

No signs: Stephen Michaud, director 
of student activities, said, “There is one 
thing I do regret, and perhaps I have 
errored (sic). We did not put signs up 
saying the elections were Monday and 
Tuesday, and we simply didn’t do that 
because we were very busy getting ready 
for Wednesday (student protest in Bos- 
ton).” 

Michaud’s comment is an indication 
in itself the election was not held under 
optimum conditions. Normal procedure 
was not followed and another election 
should be scheduled immediately. 

Another factor in the controversy 
which the Election Committee should 
recognize is voter turnout. Out of ap- 
proximately 300 area 2 students, only 36 
cast ballots. 

Another election: The Observer 
recognizes the evidence from both sides 
of this issue, and no matter whoisat fault, 
it will simply not harm the Student Ac- 
tivities Office to hold another election. 

It is in the school's best interest to 
settle this matter soon so the Student 
Senate can tackle some worthwhile is- 
sues. 


Gutless government 


Leaderless executive, legislative branches serve themselves 


The U.S. faces a serious problem. No 
one in the government is a leader. There 
are no visionaries in the White House or 
in Capitol Hill.Washington has sunk to 
partisan back biting, selfish protection of 
special interests and short-term profits. 

The future is unclear and sobering. 
America is facing a myriad of problems at 
home and overseas, and none of the 
elected officials have the political or per- 
sonal courage to confront them. 

The Reagan era’s laissez-faire attitude 
persists, and the U.S. is slipping into 
paralysis. Tough decisions need to be 
made on the drug problem, massive 
deficits, failing schools and the hints of 
democracy in Eastern Europe. 

The Bush administration’s “war” on 
drugs is a underfinanced poorly planned 
battle. Congress has done little to im- 
prove it, unless get-tough rhetoric can 
cure the problem. 

Government by symbolism is the name 
of the game in Washington; itis far easier 
to wrap oneself in the flag than to take a 
real stand on an issue. 

The official estimate for the budget 
deficit is $110 billion thanks to slick 


bookkeeping; in reality, it will be over 
$200 billion. Short-term fixes like the 
capital gains tax cut help things look all 
right now, but what of the future? 

An education summit turned out no 
more than an agreement of what the 
problems were. There is no plan or budget 
allocation to actually do anything to help 
the situation. 

The glimmerings of democracy in East- 
ern Europe have brought an abundance 
of cheery rhetoric but very little hard cash 
or real assistance. 

The government turned a blind eye to 
the foolish gambling of the savings and 
loan industries, and now the S&L bail- 
out will cost $300 billion.Long—-term 
mismanagement of the Department of 
Energy will cost $150 to clean up the 
nation's nuclear weapons plants. The 
scandal at Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has a price tag of $4 billion, and the 
losses are still adding up. 

Washington is hanging this country’s 
principles out to dry, along with its tax- 
payers. It is time for government to stop 
serving itself and to start serving the 
people. 
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Medalist Award 


Correction department 


Due to a reporter’s error, it stated in our last issue that the Fitness Center 1s 
equipped with Nautilus workout machinery. In fact, the health facility, which is 
open to students, faculty, administrators and staff, has Cybex equipment. 
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Food service company 
should drop its prices 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
Staff Reporter 

Students here at Northern Essex complain 
about the food served in our cafeteria every- 
day. They not only complain about the qual- 
ity of the food but also theehigh prices. 
Complaining among themselves is not going 
to change the situation, but students don’t 
seem to know what else to do. 

As I was reaching the top of a stairwell in 
C-building the other day, I quickly realized 
how bad the food really is. When I reached 
the third floor I had to stop for a minute from 
fear my stomach would burst open and spray 
undigested hamburger meat all over my fel- 
low students. 

Most students wouldn’t mind the low 
quality ofthe food offered ifthe prices weren’t 
so high. It costs $1.10 for a chocolate chip 
cookie. That’s simply insane. 

Other Alternatives: Many of my friends 
opt for McDonald’s or Wendy’s when they 
have the time to go or bring in a bag lunch, 
and I am reaching the point where I will also 
start choosing an alternative. I don’t think 
any of the students here should have to go 
looking for alternatives when we have a cafe 
on campus, however. 

Unlike our old fondly remembered high 
school cafeteria, the cafe here is ran to make 
a profit. Corporate Chefs, the company which 
operates the cafe, splits the revenues with the 
college. 

Last year the school made $55,000 from 
the cafe and used the money in part to pay for 


‘malpractice suits. — 


Personal column 


the school’s $29,000 legal service budget and 


a $9,000 Lloyd’s of London liability insur- 
ance policy which protects school president 
John R. Dimitry, the 1] school trustees 
approximately 43 othen admins xe 


Some of these sche ‘if not all 
find their way back to the cafeteria and 
pay for the school’s legal expenses. Pric 
could and should be lowered because they are — 
equal to or more expensive than commercial 
businesses in the area. Part of the money — 
should also go to the improvement of the 
quality and selection of the food offered. 

Take action: Students must understand 
the cafe is a business making a profit, not a 
cafeteria put their solely for their conven- 
ience. Until students realize this and start 
voicing their complaints directly to the school 
and Corporate Chefs nothing will be done to 
change this Re they have so easily ac- 
cepted. 


Student writes about driving 
while under influence of alcohol 


By CHRISTOPHER DEDOMINICIS 
Guest Contributor 


To everybody that I know, 

I néver want to see you go. 

Can’t you see how I would cry, 

If you should happen to die. 

I couldn’t think of a life without your love, 
Missing you makes me so blue. 
Here’s what we should do, yes 
Here’s what we should do. 

Let’s help one another to stay alive, 
only then can we survive. 

Accidents happen, yes they do. 
Please don’t let one take you. 
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dedicated to the ideals of quality 
journalism. es : 
To Contribute... 
Signed letters or guest colunine: are 
always welcome, especially if they 
concern events, people or issues from 
Northern Essex Community College. 
Due to space limitations, we reserve 
the right to edit all material. Copy for 
the next issue must bei in our hands 
by Nov. 7.. : 


I'll be careful yes, I will. 

I don’t ever need the thrill. ; 

You see, I know I could be killed. 

Take your time, don’t move too fast. 

I just want our time to last. 

All I want is a little cooperation, 

so we may live with less aggravation. | 
You see, there is no explanation 

for this kind of situation. 

Don’t you understand for God’s sake, 

I don’t need the pain and heartbreak. 
Please don’t let any more good friends die, 
I can do without those tears in my eyes. 
Please don’t drink and drive. 

I want you alive. 
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Observer Opinion 


rights 
Activists predict victory 
in 17-year struggle 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

After 17 years of delays and vocal opposi- 
tion, Beacon Hill is closer to making homo- 
sexuals an equally-protected minority. 
Whether one agrees with their lifestyle or not, 
they deserve basic civil rights. 

A bill has been passed through the Massa- 
chusetts House and Senate to prohibit dis- 
crimination in housing, employment, credit 
and public accommodations. It passed nar- 
rowly through the legislature, almost suc- 
cumbing to the opposition’s delaying tactics, 
which have been successful in the past. 

The House has been urged to accept the 
Senate version of the bill, to eliminate the 
need for a conference committee to iron out 
minor differences between the bills. The bill 
could have been delayed ina conference com- 
mittee, and effectively killed until the next 
legislative session. 

Different approach: Thisisthe last hurdle 
the bill has to clear, and gay rights activists are 
predicting victory. The bill was delayed in a 
committee last year, and the gay community 
Hi aa angrily. They demonstrated in the 

; Senate gallery, where aie chained them- 
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selves to seats and had to be forcibly removed 
from the chamber. Activists have taken a 
more lowkey approach to the issue recently, 
and it has paid off. Frequent rallies have been 
held, but old fashioned lobbying and political 
arm_-twisting proved decisive. 

Governor Michael Dukakis, in a rare re- 
cent moment of lucidity, has said he will sign 
the bill into law when it reaches his desk. 

Critics of the bill, both Democrat and Re- 
publican, argue that this bill opens the door 
to legalizing and advocating the gay lifestyle. 
The narrow-minded opposition predicts the 
next legislative goal of the gay community 
will be to legalize homosexual marriages. 

The opposition contends this is the first 
time a specific group has been given special 
rights. The gay community has not been 
given special rights; instead, they have been 
given basic rights all citizens deserve. 

Fair treatment: Sexual preference should 
not be a factor in considering someone for a 
job. Aperson’s skills and quzlifications should 
be the only criteria. Homosexuals should not 
be denied equal access to public housing, as 
they deserve a roof over their heads as much 
as any other human being. Credit should not 


nell 
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be an issue decided by one’s lifestyle, but by 
one’s financial merits. 

The opposition to this bill is living in the 
past. They are the ones in the closet, hiding 
from the realities of the 1990s. Afraid of 
being branded “fag—lovers” and losing votes, 
they should take their heads out of the sand 
and realized this is not the 1950s. 

Proponents of this bill do not necessarily 
support the gay lifestyle; they support instead 
equal treatment of all citizens, a concept that 
is a cornerstone of democracy. 

The bill has been killed or delayed count- 
less times over the past 17 years, but reality 
and public opinion have finally caught up 
with politics. No matter how much some try 
to ignore it, there is a gay community in 
Massachusetts and in this country, and it 
should be recognized. 

Echoes of past: This bill is a far cry from 
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‘Do you support the gay rights bill? 
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advocating the gay lifestyle, and opposition 
to this bill sounds similar to the voices heard 
in the south 25 years ago, as another minority 
fought for their civil rights. 

If and when the bill becomes law, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin will be the only states 
to pass civil rights laws barring discrimination 
on the basis of sexual preference. 

Like it or not, a person’s sexual preference 
is their own, and regardless of what choice 
they make, they should not be denied their- 
basic civil rights. 


Laura Keddy, executive 
secretarial 

“Yes. They shouldn’t be 
discriminated against because 
of their sexual preference. 
They’re people. They’re hu- 
man.” 


Tammy Frissell, executive 
secretarial 

“Yes. We have no place to 
judge one another. We’re all 
created equal.” 


” 


Karla Ciampa, liberal arts 

“I support it. Sexual prefer- 
ence is nobody’s business. 
They have the right to be what 
they want and do what they 


teacher 


Eleanor Day West, drawing 


“Yes. I support it 100%. I 
think it’s very important.” 


Peg Hohmann, liberal arts 
“Yes. I think people judge 
them just on their sexual 
preference. They’re just like 
you and I. People need to be 
awakened. It’s about damn 


Doug Kinnal, business 
“Sure, I think everyone should 
be considered equal.” 


justice 


Chris Harding, criminal 


“Not at all. I disagree with 
everything they stand for.” 


Sean Swift, criminal justice 
“T don’t support them at all. 
I’ve had bad experiences with 
people like that.” 


Jim Gigglioti, business 


to be like that.” 


“No. I don’t think it’s night. 
There’s no reason for people 


Don Nelson, criminal justice 
“I think they should have their 
rights. I don’t support what 
they do, but I think that’s 
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News briefs 


Instructor appointed 
to nursing board 


Dr. Dolores Haritos, director of 
nursing education at Northern Essex 
Community College, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts/Rhode Island League 
for Nursing, a constituent league of 
the National League for Nursing. 

A resident of Bedford, Haritos has 
been active with the National League 
for Nursing for a number of years. 
She has served on the Nursing Ac- 
creditation Board for three years and 
chaired an accreditation review at 
Kent State University in Ohio last 
May. 

The Massachusetts /Rhode Island 
League for Nursing is an organization 
of nurses, providers, and consumers 
committed to the delivery of quality 
health care and the concern that 
nurses are appropriately educated and 
utilized. 


Students participate 
in Disney program 


Two Northern Essex Community 
College students, William H. Brush 
II of North Andover and Laurie 
Graham of Haverhill, participated in 
the Walt Disney World College 
Program in Orlando, Fla. last semes- 
ter. 


The program recruits up to 1,500 
student from 164 colleges and 
universities around the country and 
world to work at Walt Disney World 
and earn credits, work experiences, 
and wages. 

Students work 30 hours a week 
and attend business management 
seminars on topics such as marketing, 
entertainment, park operations, 
finance, and employee relations. 

A 1987 graduate of North 
Andover High School, Brush is a 
student in the Criminal Justice 
Program at NECC. He is the son of 
William and Dee Brush. 

Graham, a 1986 graduate of 
Haverhill High School is studying 
Business Management at NECC. The 
daughter of Catherine Graham of 
Haverhill, she plans to continue her 
education at the University of Florida 
after graduating from NECC. 

For more information on partici- 
pating in the Walt Disney World 
College Program through NECC, call 
Jean Poth, chairperson of the division 
of business, (508) 374-3624. 


Silberberg named 
nat'l board head 


Melvin Silberberg, director of the 
NECC's Center for Business & 
Industry, has been ‘appointed national 
director of the Industry\Community 
College Cooperation Network of the 
American Society for Training and 
Development (ASTD). 

Silberberg has over 35 years of 
management experience, much of it in 
the private sector with the Technical 
Tape and Warner Lambert Corpora- 
tions (N.Y./N.J.) and the Foster 
Grant and American Optical Compa- 
nies (Massachusetts). 

An alumnus of Harvard and 
Boston Universities and graduate 
research fellow of the Polytecnical 
Institute of Brooklyn, Silberberg has 
also taught at the high school and 
college level. 

In his new voluntary assignment 
for ASTD, an international training 
organization with over 45,000 
members from business/industry and 
community colleges, Silberberg will 
coordinate the information-sharing 
and national training which focuses 
around successful partnership models 
from approximately three dozen 
industries. 


—_ 


Observer Campus News 


Flasher strikes 


Student reports incident in Bentley Library 


By CHARRON CORTHELL 
Staff Reporter 

Sexual exhibitionism is a rare occurrence 
at NECC, but it happened recently in the 
Bentley Library. 

On Oct. 13, Ritza Elizabeth, an NECC 
student, planned to spend her afternoon in 
the library finishing her essay; instead, she 
spent it filling out forms in the security office. 

“T was sitting at my cubicle, as far as I knew 
there was no-one else around. The library was 
due to close in half an hour. I did not even 
notice when the guy first came near me. I 
figured he was just looking for some books,” 
Elizabeth said. 

Unusual person:” There was definitely 
something different about him. You know, 
when there is some weird person around, and 
you can’t figure out what his problemis. Well, 
he was like that. I had too much work to do 
to really worry about him.” 

The man sat in a cubicle near her and 
began to read a newspaper. “I thought if I 
just ignored him he would go away, but he 
didn’t. He giggled a little, and then he told 
me to look at a cartoon he was reading. I 
thought maybe he was a little socially re- 
tarded, so I pretended to read the paper and 
I gave a little laugh. As Ilooked up to get back 
to my reading, I noticed he had pulled himself 
out of his shorts,” Elizabeth said. 

“I wondered if I should say anything 
because maybe he was retarded or something. 
I thought it might have just fallen out. These 
things do happen, and he was wearing really 
tight shorts. I told him his penis was hanging 


Paralegal Club sponsored event Lyn 
Justice system collapsed, attorney says — 


By SCOTT ZEMETRES 
Staff Reporter 

J. Albert Johnson, Esq.,a nationally known 
attorney, who has represented Patti Hearst 
and Albert DeSalvo, the Boston Strangler, 
spoke at Northern Essex recently. 

Speaking about these trials and other “trav- 
esties of justice,” he included the Oliver 
North trial, random drug testing and the use 
of the breathalyzer test. 

He used North's trial to demonstrate 
what he feels is an unfair jury selection system. 

“Anyone who did not know of Colonel 
Oliver North should not have sat in judgment 
of him,” he said. 

Random drug testing: “Not only is 
random drug testing in my opinion a viola- 
tion of the fourth amendment of the 
Constitution regarding illegal searches and 
seizures,” Johnson said. “But drug testing as 
it is given today is so inaccurate that it gives 
false positives up to 100 percent to those who 
are given the test. 

“Few people know that variations in drug 
testing can be caused by one’s metabolism, by 
their age, their diet, by contaminants in the 
air, by food,” Johnson said. 

For instance, certain cough medicines and 
herbal tea will test positive for cocaine. Cer- 
tain cold medicines test positive for ampheta- 
mines. Common aspirin tests positive for 
marijuana, he said. 

Breathalyzer test: Johnson was also 
critical of the breathalyzer test. “No one 
should ever submit to a breathalyzer test,” 
Johnson said. “It is a phony instrument. It’s 
a hoax. It does not work. It can not work.” 

He went on to say there are 2,000 differ- 
ent substances that will register on the same 
wavelength as alcohol. 

Some have stated recently there is a crisis 
in the Massachusetts court system. Johnson 
said there is no crisis. A year ago there was 
utter chaos, but now the system has col- 
lapsed. 

“You cannot receive justice in the courts in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” 
Johnson said. “The courts are bankrupt and 
the facilities are filthy and decrepit.” 

Johnson said the problems with the courts 
are not just the government’s fault, but 
society’s as well. He feel that citizens should 


~.smake it their responsibility to.make sure the 


judicial system doesn’t fail. 


out. He looked at me with an expression as if 
to say ‘so’ .” 

Security alerted: The man made a move 
as if to cover himself, and then got up as ifhe 
were leaving. Elizabeth said he stayed behind 
her for a moment as though to frighten her 
and then went into the restroom. Elizabeth 
wasn’t afraid, but was glad when he left. She 
told Louise Bevilacqua, library reference as- 
sistant, who promptly called security. 

According to Richard Lemenlin, captain 
of security, “A call was made at 4:30 p.m. 
from the library. We searched in and around 
the campus, but we could not find anyone 
who matched the description.” 

Lemenlin said the man was a Caucasian 
between 33 and 40, about 5 foot 8 inches tall 
and ofaverage build. His hair was dark brown, 
and he had a very fair complexion, with a red 
mark just above the bridge of his nose. 

He wore bright red shorts and a white 
polyester shirt. After the incident he changed 
into black jogging pants, Elizabeth said. 

More patrols: The security office has 
beefed up patrols, covering some areas every 
ten minutes, Lemenlin said. Elizabeth wishes 
more could be done to eliminate some of the 
potential danger spots. Possible areas include 
the many restrooms, the shadowed trees and 
shrubs surrounding the campus, and some 
unlit corridors, she said. 

Norm Landry, dean of student affairs, 
said, “As soon as I heard about the incident I 
immediately asked for a report from Captain 
Lemelin. After reading it, I came to the con- 
clusion that this was just a one-shot thing. 


Important Issue: “In every system that 
has failed, in every single congregation of 


. human beings in the civilized world that has 


failed, the judicial system has failed first,” 


The man was just a passerby here by an 
unfortunate coincidence. He (Lemenlin) 
hasn’t spotted anyone on campus since the 
incident, and all security personnel have been 
alerted.” 

Although incidents like this are not com- 
mon to NECC, Landry hopes everyone will 
use caution when alone on campus. 

“A degree of safety never hurt anyone. 
It’s always a good idea to let someone know 
where you are going, ” he said. 


Talk about It: Elizabeth said, “I don’t 
want people to pity me, nor do I want to 
become a martyr. I just want people to know 
that ifsomething happens they can talk about 
it without the fear of being ridiculed.” 


Citizens 
are 
at fault 
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J. ALBERT JOHNSON, ESQ., left, a 
defense lawyer in many famous crimi- 
nal cases, says the people are partially 
to blame for the current state of affairs 
in the Massachusetts’ judicial system. 


Johnson said. “If you lose your basic rights 
every thing else that you have, all the natural 
resources this country can provide 8°, for 
naught.” 


one pitt 
ere EN very long to call me up on the phone ... 
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troubles 


Area 2 students protest, 
demand new election 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

The NECC Student Senate has been unable 
to tackle any major campus issues this semes- 
ter because controversy surrounds the elec- 
tion of two Health and Human Services 
Representatives. 

From September 26 to 29, general elec- 
tions were held to fill senate seats vacated by 
Senate members who graduated last semes- 
ter. During the four election days, all seats 
were filled except for the two representatives 
from Health and Human Services. 

This left the positions vacant because no 
one from the program considered running at 
the time, which prompted the Student Activi- 
ties Office to seek candidates. Health and 
Human Services students Irma Levy, Paula 
McShane, Jacqueline Rossetti, and Cynthia 
Shepard then completed nomination papers 
to run for office. 

The Student Activities Office scheduled 
October 16 and 17 as make-up election days 
for the Health and Human Services election, 
but Rossetti, McShane, and several other 
students from the program said they were 
never told when the second election would be 
held. 

Never notifled: “I, as a candidate, was 
notified ¢ elections were even being held. 

ht as a candidate it wouldn’t have 


it takes two minutes to give me a call,” 
Rossetti said. 

The election, scheduled for Monday, Oc- 
tober 16, from 10.a.m. - 1 p.m. was held in the 
C-Building. Rossetti said this made abso- 
lutely no sense because almost all Health 
Services students attend their classes in E- 
Building on Monday, not C-Building. 


The second day, Tuesday, October 17, 
also from 10 a.m. - 1 p.m., the election was 
held in the cafeteria. Rossetti said this too was 
also an inconvenience, even though she was 
aware of the election being held that day. 

“We are on clinical that day, which means 
we are not even on campus. We are at clinical 
from 8 a.m. - 1:30 p.m., some of us even 
longer, so I thought it was very, very un- 
democratic,” she said. 

Signatures collected: Rossetti also 
collected over 80 signatures from Health 
Services students who said they were never 
aware of the election and would like another 
one held. 

Stephen Michaud, director of student 
activities, does not see how they can ask for 
another election, however. 

“The Health and Human Services people 
had the opportunity to run for Student Sen- 
ate when everybody else did, he said. 
“Members of my office and members of the 
students running went to various people 
throughout the campus and asked for partici- 
pation. There was no way people could say 
they didn’t know about the (original) elec- 
tion,” he said. 

However, Michaud does recognize the 
fact it was a possibility students from the 


_ program did not know about the make-up © 
election, but he cannot hold a student’s hand 


and lead them to the polls, he said. 

“When you vote ina general election, you 
don’t have polling places at the end of each 
street. There is one thing I do regret, and 
perhaps I have errored (sic). We did not put 
signs up saying the elections were Monday 
and Tuesday, and we simply didn’t do that 
because we were very busy getting ready for 
Wednesday (the student protest in Boston),” 
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Senate 


Michaud said. 


McShane, area two senate candidate, knew 
about the protest being held in Boston on 
Wednesday October 18, but she said it should 
not effect the Student Activities Office re- 
sponsibilities on campus. 

Boston rally: “The reason it was held on 
Tuesday, I guess, instead of Wednesday is 
because there was a rally in Boston, Isthat our 
fault there’s a-rally in Boston? No. We were 
out there on Wednesday (ready to vote),” she 
said. 

The entire ordeal is now in the hands of 
the Student Election Committee, which will 
make a final decision on whether or not 
another election will be held. 

Lynne Brown, election committee and 
senate member, is not prepared to comment 
on the situation because any kind of judg- 
ment would be premature and may give the 


Questions 
to consider 
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STUDENT SENATE members Paula McShane, 
Lynne Brown, Deirdre Thibodeau and John 
Brown discuss the protest lodged by two mem- 
bers of theHealth and Human Services area at 
a senate meeting last week. 


wrong impression. 
“T don’t think it’s fair 1 to GEciss any of the 
evidence and draw any conclusions from it 


until all of the testimony is in,” she said. 

Further Investigation: The Election 
Committee will continue to further investi- 
gate the problem and hopefully come to a 
decision soon, but it could be a long drawn 
out process before the matter is resolved, 
Brown said. 


Right to vote often taken for granted in state 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

Regular student elections were held on 
Sept. 26-29 and the turnout was low. Few 
people voted from area one, Liberal Arts; area 
two, Health and Human Services; area three, 
Business; area four, Math, Science, and Tech- 
nology; and area five, the Lawrence campus. 

During the regular election areas one, 
three, four, and five were properly voted 
within the time limits given, but area two 
experienced problems in fielding a slate of 
candidates to run for the position in Health 
and Human Services. 

This was the first time a chain of events 
such as this has happened in a student elec- 
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DICK LEMELIN, NECC security captain 


tion. To Stephen Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities, the election gave him a keen 
understanding of how many students who 
are registered to vote actually take time to 
vote. 

Team work: “We had some good involve- 
ment,” Michaud said. “We had a lot of post- 
ers up. We had some good campaigning and 
good interest. There were students bringing 
other students down to vote and that’s what’s 
necessary and that’s what’s good.” 

Michaud also expressed his perception of 
how voting among the students could be 
improved. 

“Perhaps having entire classes come down 
to vote, making it a class exercise. Of course, 


the students don’t have to vote if they don’t 
want to,” Michaud said. 

Similar results: In an informal Observer 
poll, 100 students were asked if they were 
registered to vote? 59 percent said yes and 41 
percent said no. Calls made to towns clerks 
offices in the Greater Haverhill /Lawrence 
areas reveal similar results. 

In Groveland there are 2,028 registered 
voters and a population of about 5,200. In 
Boxford, 3,034 are registered out of about 
6,000. 

In West Newbury, 2,117 registered voters 
compare to a population of 3,547. In North 
Andover, 13,379 voters are registered out of 
a population of 22,000. 


In Methuen, 21,454 registered voters 
compare to a population of 38,000. In Law- 
rence, 20,947 voters registered froma popu- 
lation of 61,000. 

In Haverhill, 24,880 voters registered 
from a population of 51,701. 

Right to vote: “It is your right to vote, 
and you should use it,” Michaud said. “I 
think it’s a shame people don’t exercise their 
right to vote, whether it’s a hearing or a local 
or national election. 

“T think it's so easy to sit back and let 
things happen to you rather than you make 
things happen for others. Voting is every 
person’s right and one that should be exer- 
cised freely and taken more seriously.” 


Crime not problem at college, security says 


By JOSHUA SQUIRE 
Staff Reporter 

Is crime a problem here at NECC? No, 
according to Richard Lemelin, NECC secu 
rity captain. 

In 1988, colleges throughout the country 
reported to the FBI 1,990 violent crimes — 
robbery, aggravated assaults, rape and mur- 
der; however, violent crimes have never been 
a problem at NECC in part because this is a 


community college and students don’t live on 


campus. 

Security is a main priority, Lemelin said. 
There are 16 guards on duty at various times 
every day, 365 days a year. 

Improvement noticed: “As far as crime 
goes, it’s gotten better since we tightened up 
security,” Lemelin said. 

Two weeks ago a couple of vehicles were 
broken into. Since then they’ve added extra 
patrols, and the Haverhill and State police 


also patrol the campus. 

The two break-ins occurred at night, and 
as a result, extra lighting was installed in Lot 
1 to prevent this from happening again. 

“There was severe damage done to the 
inside of the car,” Lemelin said. “The tape 


deck was ruined.” 

Last week a flasher was reportedly seen in 
Bentley Library. “We got a good description 
of him and are on the lookout,” Lemelin said. 

No violent crime: Asked about rape, Le- 
melin said there was never any occurrence of 
rape on campus, and none were reported. 
Some 25 percent of the national female col- 
lege population have been victims of rape or 
attempted rape, according to Claire Walsh, 
director of the Sexual Assault Recovery Serv- 
ice at the University of Florida. 

Lemelin refused The Observer access to 
security’s records, saying he doesn’t even let 
his men look at them. Only Lemelin and 
Haverhill or state police are given access, he 
said. 


Edstor's note: 
See related story on flasher in Bentley Lé- 
brary on previous page. 
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Art 
student 
dies 


Greg Cook succumbs 
in battle with leukemia 


By MICHAEL K. DUNNE 
Staff Reporter 

Gregory Cook, 19, of Newburyport, died at the New 
England Medical Center in Boston after being admitted for a 
bone marrow transplant to treat leukemia. 

Cook was a freshman at Northern Essex in the commercial 
art program, as well as a 1988 graduate of Newburyport High 
School. 

Cook is survived by his parents, Richard and Katherine 
Cook, as well as his two brothers, Andrew and Timothy. 

Emotionally strong: One of Cook’s friends and teachers, 
Terry Cargan, describes Cook as an emotionally strong per- 
son. “He seemed as if he could overcome anything,” she 
said.”I couldn’t believe it when I heard he died.” 

“He was an exceptional student with a good sense of 
humor,” she said recalling an instance right before Cook 
entered the hospital. Cook had done more than the required 
work for the course, and she was going to give him a final 
grade without his taking the exam. 

“He wanted me to give him an incomplete instead of a 
grade,” she said. “He was sure he would be back.” 

Asked to describe him, Cargan spoke of a pencil drawing 
Cook had done as an assignment in her class. The drawing was 
of the hat Cook had worn after his chemotherapy treatment. 

“He had so much trouble with that hat,” she said. “By the 
time he finished it I’m sure he hated it. He worked so hard on 
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Special hat 


THOUGH HE HAD TROUBLE with this illustration, NECC student Greg Cook completed this drawing before his death. 


it,” Cargan said. 

Well mannered: Another teacher of Cook’s, Ken Parkin- 
son, a graphic art teacher at Newburyport High School, said 
Cook was a well mannered quiet person who was also smart 
and caring. 

“He was the type of person who would walk across the 
street to say hello to you,” Parkinson said. “He was extremely 
knowledgeable in photography. I remember when he showed 
me some pictures he had taken in France. 

“He told me how he dropped a role of film off the Eiffel 


Greg Cook illustration 


Tower,” he added with a smile. “As a matter of fact, he 
brought me back this,” he said, holding up a miniature Eiffel 
Tower replica. ‘ 


“He was a good person. Ill miss him.” 

In addition to working as a student, Cook was also an 
active member of the Boy Scouts of America. He became an 
Eagle Scout last November. 

Cook also attended the Central Congregational Church in 
Newburyport. et 
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AT&T center employees start in full gear 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Staff Reporter 

A four member staff was appointed to the 
AT&T/CWA Alliance Employee Resource 
Center, currently operated by NECC and 
located at AT&T’s Merrimack Valley facility 
in North Andover. 

Named to the staff are Joseph Giampa, 
director; John Scuto, career adviser; Patricia 
Cogswell, career adviser; and Joanne Ferris, 
program assistant. 

Glampa: Joseph Giampa, who recently 
retired from 32 years of service at AT&T, isa 
graduate of Harvard and Boston Universities. 
He has taught management courses at NECC, 
Bradford College, and Merrimack College. 

He is a director of the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber Commerce and a member of the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
and the Lower Merrimack Valley Private 
Industry Council. 

Although he dislikes the thought of talk- 
ing about himself, he feels his greatest accom- 
plishment stems from his love of working 
with people. Since his involvement with the 
Resource Center, he has guided many people 
in the right career direction and he sees this as 
the best aspect of the program. 

“Tt gives the AT&T employee an opportu- 
nity to make dramatic changes in their lives,” 
Giampa said. “This sort of thing isn’t done 
anywhere else, and if an employee wants to 
change, they can.” 

$Scuto: John Scuto has seven years experi- 
ence as a counseling specialist. He received a 
master’s degree from Rivier College, and has 


worked in both individual and group career 
services at NECC, Newbury Junior College, 
University of New Hampshire, Saint Anselm 
College, and Counseling Associates of 
Methuen. 

Scuto favors the effective guidance given 
by the career advisers and notices that each 
employee is satisfied with the counseling. 

“A happy employee is a productive em- 
ployee,” Scuto said. “Each employee benefits 
from this program; it’s a win/ win situation 
for both sides.” 

Cogswell: Patricia Cogswell recently 
completed her master’s degree in Counseling 
Psychotherapy at Rivier College, and she also 
has a bachelor’s degree in English from the 
University of New Hampshire. 

She has worked as director of financial aid 
at Daniel Webster College and with union/ 
management enterprises at two computer 
software companies. Cogswell, who is fluent 
in Spanish, has experience in conducting group 
workshops in topics ranging from stress 
management to goal setting. 

Ferris: Joanne Ferris worked at ARAF 
Associates for four years as a job developer 
and also as a receptionist and secretary for 
Hodge Boiler Works of East Boston and 
Massachusetts Electric Construction Com- 
pany of Brighton. Along with assisting the 
program, she performs secretarial duties such 
as scheduling courses for the CWA. 

All four members work steadily to main- 
tain the success the program has already gained 
through its short existence. 

The program offers employees a number 


of career assessment services, training courses, 
life planning workshops, and other programs 
designed to assist in career advancement both 
within and outside AT&T. 

“One of the many benefits is the prepaid 
tuition sponsored by AT&T,” Ferris said. 

The process the committed employee takes 
part in deals with orientations (every two 
weeks consisting of 30-50 people), assess- 
ments, and career adviser sessions. They gain 
a confident outlook that compels each indi- 
vidual to further their education. 

Changes coming:. However, several 
changes and goals are expected for the Re- 
source Center in the near future. As ofnow, 
there are only three full-time career advisers 
and one part time: Scuto, Cogswell, and also 
Lisa Baroody and Deborah Regan who are 
new additions. 

Another full-time adviser is needed to 
assist with the demanding waiting list of 270 
employees. One hundred and eighty have 
previously participated, but the number is 
growing. 

In addition, more career workshops and 
support groups will be established along with 
more profound presentations, along with a 
film to improve the understanding of the 
program, which is presently in the works, 
according to Scuto. 

Information network planned: A news- 
letter to be originated by CWA employees is 
also in the works as well as an employee 
information network where those who are 
interested in a certain job, can talk to the 
person who holds the position and discuss 
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JOSEPH GIAMPA, program director, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and Boston Universities. 


alternatives in that field. 

The Alliance program was contracted by 
the AT&T management and union. Every 
three years the contract is reviewed based on 
its success. 

“Tt will hopefully continue after the re- 
viewing,” Scuto said.“Overall, it has been 
very successful. One hundred and fifty six 
employees have come through, but it’s just 
question of new ideas.” fin; 
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Trustee cares about quality 


By MICHELLE ROCHEFORT 
Staff Reporter 

Students elected Giannina DiVincenzo as 
new student trustee. Her term of office runs 
from July 1, 1989 to June 30, 1990. 

DiVincenzo, a paralegal majorand second 
year student, was a member of the Student 
Senate last year. She was also heavily involved 
in the Senate Finance Committee and the 
Strategic Planning Committee of the All- 
College Council. 

Asked why she wanted to be on the board 
of trustees, DiVincenzo said, “I care about 
quality education, and I feel that thestudent’s 
interests are best served through student rep- 
resentation. Student government needs to 
take advantage of all the avenues we have 
open to us, so the decision making of the 
governing body can be qualitative as well as 
quantitative and tailored to thestudentneeds.” 

The recipient of the Bevilacqua Scholar- 
ship, Divincenzo also received an award for 
outstanding contribution to student activi- 
ties. 

Divincenzo is 26 years—old, married and 
the mother of three sons. She plans to transfer 
to a four-year school and eventually continue 
her education in law school. 


File photo 


NECC BOARD OF TRUSTEES, front row, left to right, are Ourania Behrakis, 
James Kelley, Daniel A. Beauregard, and Patricia A. Flynn. Back row, left to right 
are. student trustees Giannina DiVincenzo, Joseph Bevilacqua, Marjorie Gou- 
dreault, Louis Fossarelli, and Henry DiBurro. Absent are Sheila Balboni and John 


Lyons. 


Exhibit shows dangers of alcohol use 


By DAVE CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 

NECC ran a week-long awareness dem- 
onstration recently to focus on the detrimen- 
tal effects of alcohol. 

The cafeteria alcove exhibition touched 
on the various areas of alcohol abuse, includ- 
ing liver and brain damage as well as coping 
with stress by using alcohol. 

The final day of the display, which had the 
greatest turnout, concentrated on the effects 
of alcohol on a person who had been drink- 


ing. Blood alcohol content, more stig es ‘ 
known as BAC, was the concern. r 


Awareness: “The main thing to be aware 
of is that little alcohol is needed to impair 
one’s judgment,” said Robin Connor of the 
_ Psychological Centers Prevention Network, 
which ran this demonstration. 

Once judgment is impaired, the door is 
now opened to a host of problems affiliated 
with alcohol. 

“Drinking and driving is the main issue in 
question when speaking of alcohol-related 
incidents,” said Jane Bradley, NECC per- 
sonal counselor. 

The demonstration keyed in on the differ- 
ing variables incorporated with drinking and 
driving. A person’s weight, the amount con- 
sumed, and the time in which alcohol was 
consumed all play a vital role in measuring a 
person’s ability to function behind the wheel. 

Drinking controls: “A common miscon- 
ception of people that have been drinking is 


ne 


Alf ay in é 
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HOW MUCH IS too much? Students 
learn at the cafeteria alcove in an alco- 


hol awareness project. 
they can handle themselves in any situation,” 


Connor said. 

Because this is a commuter college, the 
school organizes such activities to educate the 
student to make the right decision pertaining 
to drinking and driving. 

Social life for most students at NECC 


Sa ae EET 
centers around driving. In order to hook up 
with a party sdriving is a necessity, and this 
atmosphere is highly : conducive to drinking 
and driving. 

Health Services offers all the necessary 
information to deal with alcohol and prob- 
lems related with alcohol. 

Statistics provided by the National Traffic 
Safety Administration prove: 

QO About 26,000 are killed in drunk driv- 
ing accidents yearly. 

QO About 70 Americans are killed in drunk 
driving incidents daily. 

Q Of all night time fatal alcohol-related 
crashes, 44 percent are caused by the 16-24 
age group. 

Q) One American life is lost every 23 min- 
utes in an alcohol-related crash. 

QVA quarter ofa million Americans died in 
alcohol-related crashes over the past decade. 

Q Half ofall Americans will be involved in 
an alcohol-related crash in his or her lifetime. 

QO) On an average weeknight, one out of 
every ten drivers on the road is drunk. 


ASL: Club promotes understanding 
of problems faced by deaf community 
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By SHERI MARCELLA 
Staff Reporter 

The American Sign Language Club pro- 
vides a way for students to learn about deaf 
culture. Both deafand hearing students come 
together and create a setting where they can 
educate people about sign language. 

The club is made up of three groups: deaf 
students; students involved in the interpreta- 
tion program; and those who are interested in 
learning more about sign language. During 
the meetings both spoken and sign language 
are used at all times, leaving it open for 
anyone to attend. This also gives students 
involved in the interpretation training pro- 
gram a place to practice their skills. 

“The ASL club is a good way for students 
to become exposed to deaf culture,” said 
Hollybeth Buckley, club vice president. 

Organizes workshops: The club also 
organizes workshops and guest speakers. In 
the past they have invited deaf professionals 
and story tellers to come to campus and are 
currently organizing a panel discussion of 
deaf students to share information to help 
people better understand the deaf commu- 


nity. Club members also plan to attend a rally 
in Boston on Nov. 1, to help reinstate services 
for the deaf. 

“The club is run mainly by the students; it 
helps them learn leadership roles and respon- 
sibility,” said Bill Huston, who is the club co- 
adviser along with Patrick McCarthy. “There 
are close to 50 deafstudents attending school 
here and the ASL club helps them get in- 
volved with campus activities.” 

ASL has worked to educate the college 
and local communities for over eight years. 

Jayne Clark, the club’s first deaf president, 
said, “The purpose of the ASL club is for 
hearing and deaf students to come together. 
Deaf students don’t have their own club. We 
welcome them to our ASL; it becomes their 
social activity.” 

Elderly deaf: The club is more than just 
a social event, Clark said. Later this year they 
plan to visit a home for elderly deaf people, 
and also donate funds to the deaf lab in the 
C-Building for student use. 

The club is open to anyone. It meets every 
Monday from 12-1 p.m. in C-304. Dues are 
$5 for the academic year. 


Nursing program 
receives its 
nat'l accreditation 


National accreditation of the 
practical nursing certificate program 
was recently granted to Northern 
Essex Community College by the 
National League of Nursing. 

This is the college’s first attempt 
at obtaining national accreditation 
for its practical nursing program, 
which has been previously accredited 
at the state level by the Board of 
Registration for Nurses. 

The program is accredited for 
seven years and will be eligible for 
reaccreditation in 1996. NECC has 
offered a practical nursing program 
since 1983 when the college assumed 
responsibility for the LPN program, 
which was being discontinued at the 
Greater Lawrence Regional voca- 
tional Technical High School. 

First In state: NECC is the first 
community college in Massachusetts 
to earn national accreditation for its 
practical nursing program. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry 
said, “National recognition of the 
practical nursing program at North- 
ern Essex reflects the college’s 
commitment to excellence.” 

Flora McLaughlin, coordinator of 
the college’s LPN program, said, 
“Northern Essex joins the ranks of a 
prestigious few in the Common- 
wealth,” According to McLaughlin 
there are. only four schools in 
Massachusetts with nationally 
accredited practical nursing pro- 
grams. 

McLaughlin said the National 
League for Nursing was impressed 
with the college’s student evaluation 
process and the relationship between 
students and faculty, as well as the 
tremendous amount of changes made 
in the curriculum since the college 
began the program. 

Long process: The accreditation 
process is lengthy with preparation 
and site visits occurring over a two 
year period. The directors of the 
nursing program must submit a self- 
evaluation report of their program to 
the national league several months 
before on-site visits. 

The report must include items 
such as the philosophy, purpose, and 
objectives of the program as well as 
an outline of the program and the 
curriculum, profiles and data on 
faculty and administrators, and a 
listing of library holdings. 

The on-site visit validates whether 
the program’s self-evaluation is 
accurate. The visit lasts three days 
and includes meetings with the 
nursing faculty, the students, the 
liberal arts faculty, and clinical 
personnel. 


Grant to provide 


day care training 


NECC recently received an 
$18,000 grant from the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education and 
Office for Children. 

The grant, which is targeted to 
provide training to current day care 
employees, responds to growth 
trends in the day care industry. Chil 
care services have expanded 50 
percent over the past four years at a 
rate four times greater than the rest 
of the state’s economy. 

The Child Care Career Develop- 
ment Project, which was developed 
by NECC in collaboration with the 
Child Care Circuit, will focus on 
meeting the needs of the Greater 
Lawrence area. 

Existing day care center employ- 
ees will be trained with primary 
attention given to promoting job 
retention and developing upward 
mobility in the day care setting. 
EE 
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Program given grant 
to help medical ass’t 


The college was recently awarded a 
donation in the amount of $10,000 
from Pentucket Medical Associates, a 
Haverhill based health care provider. 

The award will be used to imple- 
ment a Medical Assistant Program at 
NECC which began this fall. The 
two-semester certificate program was 
developed by the college in response 
to the rapidly growing demand for 
medical assistants in the health care 
industry. 

For further information on the 
Medical Assistant Program contact 
Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson of the 
college’s division of human services 
and health professions at (508) 374- 
5897. 


Several sources 
fund new program 
in health careers 


The Northern Essex Community 
College Board of trustees approved a 
$133,243 Massachusetts Department 
of Education grant which would pro- 
vide $66,620 to fund a Medical 
Assistant Program at the college. The 
two-semester Certificate program 
would began this fall to replace the 
one which was recently closed at 
Whittier Regional Vocational 
Technical High School. 

“There’s a statewide shortage of 
qualified medical assistants,” said 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president. 
“And the college is pleased that we 
will be able to help satisfy this need.” 

Dimitry attributed the need for 
medical assistants to the current 
shortage of health care workers and 
the fact the field is not well known. 
“Many people are not aware that it is 
a challenging career offering competi- 
tive entry level salaries in the $18,500 
to $20,000 range.” 4 

Medical assistants assist physicians 
in all aspects of medical practice 
including patient care management, 
administrative and clinical procedures 
and managerial and supervisory 
functions. Graduates of this program 
will be prepared to work in a variety 
of health care settings such as 
hospitals, clinics, health maintenance 
organizations, and private physician’s 
offices. 

Paul M. Bevilacqua, division- 
chairperson, said he was especially 
pleased with the cooperation from 
Whittier. “They’ve helped us with the 
planning, notified students who had 
applied to their program, and loaned 
us equipment.” 

“We're close to having accepted 
one-half of the students to fill the 18 
spaces,” Bevilacqua said. 


? 


Disabled program 
to run Saturday 


The NECC Division of Continu- 
ing Education and Community 
Services has recognized and re- 
sponded to a little addressed problem 
within the community by offering a 
non-credit course entitled, Family 
Caregivers of Disabled People. 

The one-day workshop offered on 
Saturday, Nov. 4 from 9 am. to 3 
p.m. will focus on the concerns and 
special needs affecting the family 
members of a disabled person. 

Sharon Machado will run the 
workshop, it will address stress and 
time management as well as informa- 
tion about local services and organiza- 
tions. 

Preregistration is required and 
tuition is $34. For additional informa- 
tion call the college’s Division of 
Continuing Education and Commu- 
nity Services at (508) 374-3800. 
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Lawrence schools/ NECC partnership continues 


They go hand in hand 


By SHAWNA McCLOSKEY 
Staff Reporter 

For the past 18 years, NECC has been 
closely allied with the City of Lawrence and in 
particular, the Lawrence school system. 

The two “siblings” have established along- 
standing history of cooperation and collabo- 
ration. 

This semester, NECC joins with Law- 
rence High School (LHS) in an innovative 
exchange program. 

Robert F. Sacchetti, professor, engineer- 
ing science dept., was called on to serve on an 
interim basis as acting principal of Lawrence 
High School. 

To account for Sacchetti’s absence, Mar- 
cia L. Burns, a full-time mathematics teacher 
at the Adult Learning Centerin Lawrence, is 
teaching mathematics at NECC. 

Problem solved: This temporary trading 
of staffmembers came as a result ofa problem 
confronting James Scully, Lawrence School 
superintendent. Scully was faced with the res- 
ignation of the principal at LHS just two 
weeks before the school year was scheduled to 
begin. He needed to fill the void, and he knew 
just who to turn to for help. 

“Northern Essex Community College is 
the largest consumer of our students,” Scully 
said. “It was obvious to me that working with 
President Dimitry, we could fill this urgent 
and pressing need.” 

Sacchetti, the choice of the exchange, is 
qualified for the role, Scully said. A life-long 
resident of Lawrence, former resident of the 
City’s School Committee and parent of three 
children., two of who graduated from LHS. 
Sacchetti is very intimately involved with Law- 
rence. 

Acollege professor for 23 years, he gradu- 
ated from Suffolk Law School and is astudent 
on the doctoral program in education at the 
University of Lowell. 

“This was an extraordinary opportunity to 
really make a difference, and I knewI couldn’t 
Pass it up,” Sacchetti said. 

“Bob is working very well here. He has 
been invaluable to us during this transition,” 
Scully said. 

Good programs: In the past years, the 
collective efforts from LHS and NECC have 
produced very successful and beneficial pro- 
grams and projects. Some of these have in- 
cluded an intensive on site college admissions 
office and assessment center at the Lawrence 
Public Library; a multi-year collaborative 
project at LHS designed to stimulate minor- 
ity interest in health fields; a teacher aide 
training program designed to help address 
the critical need for substitute teachers in the 
Lawrence school system; and numerous other 
projects. 

This current program, however, differs 
slightly from all the others in that it will try to 
develop a more comprehensive and methodi- 
cal way for the high school and college to 
address the goals and concerns they both 
share. 

Approximately 60 percent of the Law- 
rence student population is composed of 


minority students, the drop out rate is 50 
percent, and the annual turnover rate is 40 
percent. So what is the problem? 

Lacks vision: “Lawrence High School 
has a terrific faculty and wonderful students. 
Its problem is it lacks vision for the future, and 


I believe that the college can help shape that 


vision,” Sacchetti said. 

Heis not alone in his feeling. “Ifthese kids 
don’t feel they have a future, and they feel no 
self worth, they become more vulnerable to 
the pitfalls in life. We can help by presenting 
them with a future, with goals to pursue and, 
in turn, we can raise their self-image,” Dimitry 
said. 

The points Scully and Dimitry want to 
focus on are essentially simple ideas, but they 
represent the crux of the problem. 

“We know the ‘why’ behind the dropout 
problem. It’s important also to find out how 
the students do after they leave Lawrence 
schools,” Scully said. 

This issue has been addressed, and a sys- 
tem will be implemented to obtain actual 
evidence fared. It will be useful to obtain 
actual evidence of how students varying eth- 
nic, financial and family backgrounds have 
fared. 

The method will perhaps include personal 
interviews to give the students the opportu- 
nity to tell what they feel has either hindered 
or helped them to perform. 

Exchange Information: Another point 
to address is the benefits the faculty of both 
the high school and the college can receive 
from exchanging information on teaching 
methods and aides used to teach the material 


of a particular department. 
Dean of Academic Affairs, 


Robert 
McDonald said, “The communication be- 
tween the departments of both schools can 
create an interaction that will provide a better 
understanding and valuable informatie to 
help facilitate the educational process.” 

The benefits of teacher to teacher subject _ 
matter exchange are best summed up by © 
McDonald. “Ifthe patie toi then 
mately the students benefit.” 

Scully and Dimitry also want to concen- ’ 
trate on lower grades. 

“If you can find early warning signee of 
trouble spots for those students then you can 
give the appropriate support services to help 
them out,” Dimitry said. 

Dropout reasons: The focus will be on 
the eighth and ninth grades. They want to 
find out the demographic background of the 
students and find out the why they are not 
staying in school and what the elements are of 
this scenario. Perhaps this will lead a statistical 
analysis of each case and ultimately to solu- 
tions. 

In order to catch potential problems early, 
the program will set up a pre-kindergarten di- 
agnostic center to be used free of charge to 
any resident of Lawrence. This will help assess 
these skills and needs of younger children and 
to discuss ways to enhance or discourage 
certain behaviors and skills. 

Through the initiative of many volunteer 
faculty members and committee members, 
the partnership between LHS and NECC 
will strive to give hope, to yield success for the 
spirit of education, he said. 


Professor becomes acting principal at LHS 


By MOIRA J. MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 

Teacher, lawyer, father, student, and now 
high school principal, some would call him a 
jack of all trades. 

Robert J. Sacchetti, professor in NECC’s 
department of engineering and a Lawrence 
resident, was born and raised in the mill city. 

Sacchetti attended Lawrence public schools 
and graduated from Lawrence High School, 
where he was recently appointed acting prin- 
cipal. 

In 1965, Sacchetti received his bachelor’s 
degree in electrical engineering from Univer- 
sity of Lowell and then continued his educa- 
tion there, earning his master’s degree in 
mathematics. He next landed a job as an 
electrical engineer at Raytheon. After a year 
and a half there, Sacchetti decided it was time 
for a change and took a position at Northern 
Essex. 

Enters Ph. D. program: While teaching 
at NECC, Sacchetti applied for and was ac- 


cepted into a Ph.D. program at Northeastern 
University. He continued to work in this 
doctoral program on a part-time basis for two 
years, while holding his teaching position. 

Sacchetti attended law school at Suffolk 
University. Four years later, he became a 
practicing lawyer, while staying a professor at 
Northern Essex. 

Sacchetti and long-time friend Arthur 
Khoury opened up a part-time law practice in 
Lawrence. Their practice involves criminal 
and civil law. 

Sacchetti’s next endeavor was to teach a 
class at the high school, while teaching at 
NECC, in a cooperative effort between the 
two schools. This led to his appointment as 
temporary principal of Lawrence High. While 
looking over applicants for the position, 
Superintendent James Scully decided to hire 
a temporary principal from outside Lawrence 
High School. 

Surprised at cholce: Sacchetti was 
chosen. When asked his reaction to the offer, 


Observer profile 


Sacchetti said, “Initially, I was surprised, as- 
tonished, had no idea this was coming. I 
didn’t respond to them. I told them that I did 
not want to be principal, and I wanted to 
teach a course and that I would think about it. 
The next day, I accepted the position.” 

Sacchetti is the father of three daughters, 
Maria, 20, who isin her third year at UMASS- 
Amherst; Charmin, 18, whois in her first year 
at Emerson College; and Christine, 16, a jun- 
ior at Lawrence High. 

Sacchetti’s interests include running, 
spending time with his children, and taking 
different courses. Asked about changes in his 
future, he said, “Change is funny, because 
change doesn’t occur immediately. It occurs 
gradually, and change needs time.” 

Editor's note: 

Reporter Carl Smith contributed to this 


story. 
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Workshop to help in goal 


By STEPHEN MILLS 
Staff Reporter 

NECC is offering goal setting and time 
management workshops days and evenings in 
F-]21. Limited to 15 people on a first come 
first serve basis, the classes are run by Nancy 
Glass, counselor /intern. 

Participants in the workshops will receive 
a few tips on how to manage their time and 
how to attain their goals, and Glass’ informa- 
tion varies from one workshop to the next. 

She said, “The first thing I do when Icome 
into a room is to find out what they hope to 
achieve, and J will adjust whatever informa- 
tion I plan to give them based on whatever 
their needs are.” 

The foundation of her talks will use Alan 
Lakien’s six steps for time management, and 
she will share a few techniques for goal setting 
she has learned through different readings. 

Today’s accomplishments: The first 
workshop will go over the first two or three 
techniques of Lakiens, such as the “to do list” 
of the things students wish to accomplish to- 
day. 

Working with that list, participants will 
lean how to prioritize different activities 
planned during the day. Taking this informa- 
tion home and applying it in everyday life, 
students will report back the following work- 
shop on how it went. Also, in this second 
workshop, Glass will talk more about time 
management techniques and finish the six 


steps. 

The last session will focus on goal-setting 
techniques. Participants will fill out different 
worksheets to help them think about these 
techniques. 

“Anyone can benefit from learning how 
to better manage their time and spend more 
time thinking about planning for their own 
goal.” Glass said. “I am hoping they will 
master one or two techniques that will be 
valuable to them.” 

Graduate student: Glass, a graduate 
counseling candidate at Salem State College, 
is running these workshops as part of her in- 
ternship for her master’s degree in counseling 
with a concentration in community counsel- 
ing. 

She graduated from Wheaton College with 
a bachelor ofarts degree in French and worked 
two years at the college as assistant director of 
admissions. Glass also works as a training 
coordinator for a software company in An- 
dover and designs and runs workshops like 
the ones she offers at NECC. 

Workshop schedule: The day workshop 
will be held on Nov. 7, 14 and 28 from 11:15 
a.m.to 12 p.m. The evening workshop is 
scheduled for Nov. 8, 15 and 29 from 5 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 

For further information, drop by the Coun- 
seling Center or call 374-3790 from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. After 4:30 p.m., call Glass 
or Janet O’Keeffe in B-204 at 374-3800. 


Money: It’s available 
in work-study precram 


By JAMES TRICK 
Staff Reporter 
Money. Students all need it, but some- 


times they find it hard to maintain a = and 


one 


still have time to study. 
The College Work Study (CWS) pro- 
gram, may provide the answer. 
The federal financial aid program helps 
students with demonstrated financial need to 


' earn money by working at jobs on campus. 


Aside from being a great source ofincome, 
CWS also offers students a chance to work in 
a field that could lead them to a new career. 

Related positions: Jobs are available in 
areas including the library, gym, computer 
labs, and various administrative offices. Every 
attempt is made to find a vocationally related 
position to match one’s career interest and 
skill level. 

Joan Santeusanio, CWS coordinator, said 
more than 90 jobs were filled this semester. 

Although it is too late to be placed this 
semester, Santeusanio said the following 
procedures must be followed for eligible 
students: 

1.Submit a financial aid form to the Finan- 
cial Aid Office (FAO). 

2. Take a copy of the CWS eligibility letter 
to the coordinator. 

3. Discuss skills and interests with the co- 
ordinator. She has available openings to refer 
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students to possible job sites for an interview. 

Work schedule: 4. Upon accepting a 
CWS position establish a work schedule ac- 
cording to availability and departmental needs. 

5. Record on a time sheet the dates and 
hours worked. 

6. Submit the time sheet and a W-4 form 
to the payroll office. Paychecks are issued bi- 
weekly. 

7. Visit the cooperative education office 
for information about obtaining academic 
credit for the work study job. 

8. Contact the FAO to arrange for possible 
additional funds, if the award is running out 
and students wish to continue working. 

The CWS offers competitive wages and 
will try their best to mold a work schedule to 
fiteach student’s academic schedule.For more 
information contact Joan Santeusanio in F- 
125 at. ext. 3650. 


JOB FAIR 


November 8, 1989 
Wednesday 
9:00 AM to 1:30 PM 
Liberal Arts Building Lobby 


(C-Building) 
Special Health Field Job Fair 
Applied Science Building 
(B-Building) 


Sponsored by 
The NECC Placement Office 


setting 
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COUNSELING INTERN Nancy Glass talks to a student about her new workshops offered this 


semester. 


Transfer Day offers 
opportunity for all 


By BETTY COYNE 
Guest Contributor 

Why not? You are a selective student. You 
have proven yourself academically at North- 
ern Essex so that many options are now 
available to broaden your horizons. You are 
cordially invited to a special upcoming event 
at NECC. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 21 from 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 50 private, state and local Boston 
area colleges will be recruiting students in the 
cafeteria for our annual college transfer day. 

The participant private local and Boston 
area colleges include: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Curry College, Emerson College, 
Emmanuel College, Gordon College, Har- 
vard /Radcliffe, Wesley College, Mass. Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Merrimack College, Montserrat College 
of Art, Mount Holyoke College, New Eng- 
land College, New Hampshire College, 
Northeastern University, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Regis College, Rivier College, Simmons 
College, Smith College, St. Anselm College, 
Stonehill College, Suffolk University, Tufts 
University, Wellesley College, Wentworth 
Institute of Technology, Wheaton College, 
Wheelock College, Williams College. 

The state colleges appearing are: Bridge- 
water State College, Fitchburg State College, 
Framingham State College, Mass. College of 
Art, Mass. Maritime Academy, North Adams 
State College, Salem State College, Westfield 
State College, Worcester State College, Lowell 
University, University of Mass. Amherst, 
University of Mass. Boston, Southeastern 
Mass. University, Keene State College, Ply- 
mouth State College, University of New 
Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this program 
have continued to commit themselves to the 
acceptance of more transfer students from 
Massachusetts state colleges with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. You are encouraged 
to compare majors at private and state col- 
leges to ensure intelligent, mature career 
decisions. 

Incredible as it may seem, less emphasis is 
placed on your high school record as a gradu- 
ate of a community college. SAT’s are also 
given less emphasis, and for many colleges 
they are not required at all, because the SAT’s 
are a predictor of college success. 

Asa NECC graduate you will have already 
proven the ability to do half of the study 
required for your bachelor’s degree at a four 
year college. 

Consider the major and the college that 
you want first. Financial considerations are 
essential, but they should not be the only 
factor in choosing a college for transfer. 
Consider both private and state colleges. 

It is very possible that you have not quali- 
fied for Financial Aid at Northern Essex, due 


Counseling head 
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BETTY COYNE, director of counseling, says 
many colleges will soon arrive to recruit at 
ECC. 


to our low tuition cost; but you may receive 
a good Financial Aid package for your private 
college education. Investigate the possibili- 
ties. Is it better for you to live on campus or 
operate a car? 

NECC has an excellent reputation which 
is why these colleges continue to come to 
discuss transfer opportunities with you. NECC 
students have achieved well at all of these 
colleges; our excellent faculty have provided 
students with an excellent academic prepara- 
tion and the support required for student 
success. 

You are capable of intelligent, mature 
career decisions. 

Hope to see you in the NECC cafeteria on 
Tuesday, November 21 to meet admissions 
representatives from the 50 colleges. They 
welcome your questions. If you have any 
questions about transfer procedures, academic 
requirements or anything about these col- 
leges, please feel free to contact the NECC 
Counseling Center, located in the Student 
Center, F-121, Monday through Friday 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. or telephone (508) 374- 
3790. 

Transfer counseling is available for stu- 
dents in the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion in B-204, or call (508) 374-3800. 

Feel free to call us or come in to see us. 


Editor’s note: Betty Coyne is NECC’s Di- 
rector of Counseling and Industry Career Ad- 
vising. 
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By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Staff Reporter 

There are nearly 15 million single parents 
in the United States, who are forced to con- 
front many problems on a daily basis. 

Single parents include the widowed, di- 
vorced, and never-married. 

Kelly, 34, was married at 18 and divorced 
at 21. She had her only daughter when she 
was 19. Her daughter is now 15. 

In the beginning things were very rough 
for Kelly. “It was hell; it’s not easy, whatso- 
ever,” she said. After separating from her 
husband, he threatened her life. At that point, 
her daughter was only 3 years old. 

Kelly ended up going to welfare, which 
gave her about $300 a month to live on. She 
also received subsidized housing and paid 
$20 to get about $25 worth of food stamps. 


Pride factor: “It was humiliating. I felt % 


too proud. It bothered me to even go to the 
welfare office,” she said. 

Kelly then joined a program where she was 
able to work and have her daughter’s child 
care paid for. 

The more she worked the less welfare she 
received. At that time she ended up paying a 
percentage of the day-care. 

“But that was o.k.,” she said. “I was 
working and I wasn’t the type to stay on 
welfare.” 

Many people feel children from single par- 
ent families suffer and turn out troublesome. 

“That’s not true,” Kelly said. “You can get 
a bad kid from a single parent home, or you 
can get a bad kid from a two parent home. 
What makes a difference is the time the parent 
or parents spend with that child.” 

Proper attention: Sometimes children 
may suffer from not having that father figure 
around, but Kelly feels there are children who 
have both parents who receive no attention at 
home. Kelly spends almost all her free time 
with her daughter. 

Laura, 30, who has never been married, 
has a 9 year-old son. She became pregnant 
while in the service. 

“We discussed getting married, but he 
didn’t want to accept the responsibility,” she 
said. 

Laura collected welfare until her son was 
about four years old, and then went back to 
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It's not easy being single parent 


Women tell many varied stories 
about raising children on their own 


work fulltime. 

When Laura’s son asks about his father, 
she handles it by telling him the truth. 

“T tell him what state he’s in either Wash- 
ington or Colorado,” she said. “And that he 
didn’t want to be with us, so he stayed out 
there while I came back home. Myson under- 
stands, but it’s hard for him to understand 
why he didn’t want to come with us.” 

Lives with boyfriend: Laura lived with 
her mother until her son was 7. She now lives 
with a boyfriend, not the father of her son. 

The presence of Laura’s boyfriend pro- 
vides her son with a father image in his life. 

“My son has known my boyfriend for 
about five years and he really likes him. They 
do things together,” she said. 

There is a lot of sacrifice involved in raising 
a child as a single parent. 

“T felt it a lot at first,” she said. I still 
wanted to go out. There were things I wanted 
to do. Even though I lived with my mother, 
it wasn’t fair to her, to leave him with her all 
the time. There were also things I wanted, but 


couldn’t have because I had to buy for him - 
' planned to take trips and save money. She 


first. 
Laura and her boyfriend are getting mar- 


ried next year. “Our situation isn’t really 
going to change much because we’ve been 
like a family for the past few years,” she said. 

Jennifer, 37, has a three year old daughter. 
She has never been married. 

When Jennifer was 33 she met a man, fell 
in love with him, and became pregnant. “I 
thought it would be o.k. to.do it alone and 
that I could manage it,” she said. 

Once Jennifer had her baby, she realized it 
was harder than she thought it would be. 
“Everyday was a struggle. For three years I 
was financially strapped. I had personal prob- 
lems and problems at work.” 

Things were very rough for Jennifer, but 
she got tremendous support from her family 
and friends. “If it wasn’t for my family and 
good friends, I might not have made. it 
through the last four years,” she said. 

Sacrifices: Though Jennifer was 33 when 
she had her baby, there were still a lot of 
things she had to give up. “I gave up a whole 
lot of my life, she said. “I didn’t go anywhere 
for almost two years,” she said. 

Before she became pregnant, Jennifer 


then realized she couldn’t do the things she 


_10 


had planned on. 

Jennifer talked about the positive aspects 
ofraising a child on her own. Ata time she was 
alone, and her daughter filled a void in her | 
life. ie 

The pay back: “I certainly enjoy the holi- 
days a lot more with her. She’s someone to 
enjoy and to play with,” she said. 

Jennifer now lives with the father of her 
daughter. The three of them have lived to- 
gether for about six months. The transition 
was not easy at first, however. ‘ 

“Tt was tough, and she was getting older. 
Every time he would come and leave, it ' 
make it worse because she would cr 
me that she wanted him to stay. Then I 
cry and say, yeah, me too.” wh aga og 

Now everything is working out for Jen- 
nifer, and she hopes only to work part-time _ 
when her daughter starts school. 

Though things have been tough for Jen- 
nifer, she doesn’t feel she would do anything Pe 
differently. Things turned out pretty much : 

: 


the way she wanted them to. 

Raising a child in a single parent family 
doesn’t have to be a negative experience. 
Though difficult, the challenges of single 
parenting can be met. 


Misinformation makes teen pregnancy problem worse 


By SUSAN ZWICKE 
Staff Reporter 

Why is it more and more young women 
are having babies? Teenage pregnancy has 
nearly doubled within the last five years, and 
it is now being considered a national epi- 
demic without a cure. 

Statistics for 1986 show that 12.6 percent 
of all American women were pregnant in the 
15 to 19 age group. In 1989, the pregnancy 


rate doubled. 

This problem has increased for many rea- 
sons. Some say the more teenagers know 
about sex , the more likely they are to take part 
in it. Though young people are told to stay 
away and not get involved, most will not 
follow advice. 

Need to learn: Others say young people 
need to learn if they are going to have sex, 
they need to take responsibility for their ac- 
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tions. Taking responsibility shows the indi- 
vidual is mature enough to handle the deci- 
sion they have made. 

Roland Brawner, a therapist and mental 
health coordinator for Harvard Medical Plan, 
feels the way young people view sex, as well as 
their own sexuality “depends very much on 
their environment which is not only home, 
but through their school and their peers.” 

“Sex education should be taught at home, 
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as well as school,”he said. “The two of them 
should work together to help the child feel 
more comfortable, and it will also let the child 
know that he/she will have choices which 
they can make.” 

“When a young woman learns she is preg- 
nant she should know she has some choices. 
She should make a decision which is best for 
her and know that everyone may not agree, 
but it will be the decision which is best for 
her,” Brawner said. 

Being pregnant: “If young people are 
informed about precautions which they can 
take to prevent pregnancy then they are less 
likely to end up being pregnant,” he said. 

Brawner feels teenage pregnancy has in- 
creased because young people are being mis- 
informed about what they can do to prevent 
pregnancy. 

“They need to know that there are places 
they can go to for birth control, as well as 
people to talk to,” he said. 

Statistics from a local pregnancy center 
showed 425 young women were pregnant 
ranging from the ages of 13 to 19. More than 
half of them planned to keep the child with 
another 10 percent undecided. 
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Adoption 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

Two months ago, the couple Brenda and her boyfriend 
choose as parents for their baby arrived at the hospital. 

After taking pictures of everyone with the baby, the 
couple’s eight-year old daughter, the new big sister, assured 
Brenda she would take good care of her little girl. Then they 
took their newly adopted daughter home. 

Unique agency: The amount of control Brenda had in 
the adoption process and the relationship she shares with the 
adopting parents are a result of the uniqueness of Circle of 
Love Adoptions as an adoption center. 

Before moving to Massachusetts, Brenda had begun 
working with a traditional adoption agency in Vermont, but 
she was not satisfied with their approach. 

“You don’t know the people who will be adopting your 
baby. They pick them out,” Brenda said. 

“T needed a new agency and really lucked out,” she said. 
“They are very friendly and in tune to what you need.” 

“I knew what I was looking for in an adopted family: upper 
middle class, religious, people who already had a child and 
were experienced parents,” Brenda said. 

“My boyfriend and I picked outa couple, and we met them 
two weeks before I had the baby,” Brenda said. 

Informed decisions: While Brenda was sure adoption 
was the best choice for her baby, herself, and the baby’s father, 
others are not so sure. Circle of Love counselors help each 
birth mother to make the best and most informed decision, 
Francine Fitzgerald, Circle of Love administrator, said. 

“We want them to be as comfortable with their decision as 
possible,” she said. 

All options and their consequences are explained in great 
detail and women are never pressured to give up their baby for 
adoption, Fitzgerald said. 

In fact, the majority who come to Circle of Tare choose to 
keep their baby. 

“If they make that decision, we help them to keep their 
baby. Often they bring in their baby afterwards so that we can 
see it. It’s like a home to them,” she said. 
onl OSEe, her baby: Susan i is one mother who kept her 


together to study, 


By Lesley Goldberg 
Staff Reporter 

The Nursing Program at NECC is well- 
known for its high academic standards and 
outstanding clinical experience. Freshmen 
enter the program not realizing the amount 
of time and great amounts of commitment 
necessary to be successful in this program. 

Within a few short weeks into the fresh- 
man year, it’s more than evident medical texts 


Jursing students work 
succeed 
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JUDITH BAILEY, Circle of Love Adoptions founder. 

baby. “ So many people were telling me what to do with my 
life. I just didn’t know what to do. I learned the best thing for 
me was to keep my baby,” she said. 

Besides counseling, other services are available to pregnant 
women through Circle of Love, such as medical, hospital, 
after-birth care, housing, and legal services, Fitzgerald said. 
All are provided at no cost. 

The center works with a number of medical professionals 
and makes all arrangements for quality care throughout preg- 
nancy and as needed afterward, she said. 

Housing is available as necessary, usually within the last 
three months of pregnancy. Also available are legal experts 
who work to make sure the birth mother, and father, if 
involved, are fully aware of their legal rights, Fitzgerald said. 

Circle of Love has successfully placed a number of biracial, 
minority, and special needs babies, in addition.to white 
“normal” babies, she said. Many couples come to the center 
specifically wanting to adopt these children. 

Judith Bailey,Circle of Love founder and executive direc- 
tor, has herself adopted 12 out of her 13 children. All are 
biracial and some are special needs. 

Loving choice: Bailey is very committed to adoption as 
“the loving choice.” She said, “The center finds good people 
interested in your welfare and the baby’s destiny.” 

Brenda is thankful for the help she was given in finding 
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will take the place of Saturday night at the 
Showcase Cinema. The second year is even 
more taxing because the scientific content 
that needs to be learned is even more difficult. 

Long hours: “It’s very time consuming 
and it’s nothing that I expected. You have to 
do a lot of work on your own, and you have 
to spend long hours,” said one senior nursing 
student. 

Entering nursing students have to make a 


a a NC EORTC 
the disease and know everything about the 
medications. Also what you have to do for 
your patients, main goals, and you have to do 
a lot of care plans,” said another student. 

This adds more difficulty to schedules 
because it involves both academic and hands- 
on learning preparation and work. 

Since this year is the toughest, senior 
nursing students put in extra time consuming 
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a Lxperience made easier 
a by caring organization 


these people and for the satisfaction that knowing them has 
brought to her painful decision. 

“They are so happy as a family,” she said of their visit 
together at the center three weeks after her daughter’s birth. 

Brenda will continue to receive pictures of her baby once 
a month until she is a year old, then once a year until she is 18. 
Those are for my photo album, she said. 

One thing that was very important to us both was the 
chance to explain to the adopting parents why we choose 
adoption, Brenda said. “We want her (our daughter) to know 
that she was cared about.” 


A file is kept at Circle of Love in which Brenda can put 
pictures of herself and her boyfriend, and letters from them to 
their daughter and current addresses in case she wants to get 
in touch. Her daughter can open this file when she is 18. 

Helping others: Now Brenda is herself working at the 
center part-time, helping other women who are struggling 
with their own decisions. She plans to go into the military, and 
eventually back to college. 

Circle of Love ts fully licensed by the state of Massachusetts as 
a non-profit agency. All decisions and relationships are kept in 
strict confidence. Information ts available 24 hours a day for 
pregnant women and couples considering adoption at 1-800- 
448-5437, 
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: ae work and experience. 
drastic change in their lifestyles in order to fit 


in with the nursing program’s expectations. 
The student needs to be committed 100 
percent in order to be successful and pass the 
examinations. _ 

Senior nursing student Sara Goldberg said, 
“You don’t get a lot of sleep, and you just 
focus on the program, not letting anything 
else get in the way. There’s a lot of reading of 
medical literature that takes a lot of time to 
get through.” 

“The test are very difficult. They’re pre- 
paring us to take the boards, so they design 
their tests to be like the boards.” 

Hands-on work: Second year nursing 
students are not just getting academic train- 
ing and an education, but also clinical and 
hands-on training. Their week is broken up 
by clinical training. Tuesday and Thursday is 
when the students work in area hospitals. 

“Clinical preparation is a big part of the 
nursing program. They want you to spend 
long hours preparing for clinical work, going 
Tuesday and Thursday to look up your pa- 
tient. Then you to go home and continue 
your research. 

“The next day they want you to be pre- 
pared. You have to know everything about 
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Stop the cuts 


STUDENTS ARRIVE to take part in the largest rally in Massachusetts since the Vietnam War era. Two hundred NECC 


students and staff attended the demonstrationin front of the State House. 


Photos by S. Mills, Observer staff 


ALL TYPES OF STUDENTS Gone every public 
college inthe state demonstrate in Boston. Lower 
right, students climb statue of Horace Mann, the 
father of public education in the United States. 


Politicians 


By TERRY HARRINGTON 
Staff Reporter 

NEWBURYPORT — Governor Michael 
Dukakis, along with State Senator Nicholas 
Costello and State Representative Barbara 
Hildt, were supportive of last month’s (Oct. 
18) demonstration by state college students at 
the Statehouse. All three called for increased 
revenue to be made available for state funded 
higher education. 

In remarks made at the ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new courthouse in 
Newburyport, Dukakis said, “I was delighted 
to see them (the students) there because it is 
important that young people going to our 
state’s colleges and universities, get the best 
educational bargainin the country. They should 
come up and tell us how they feel and how 
strongly they feel about what is an important 
part of our future.” 

Student leaders: Dukakis said he met 
with student leaders. When he told them the 
solution to the state colleges’ fiscal woes was 
increased taxes and/or tuition, “People started 
to kind of move away,” Dukakis said. 
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STATE SENATOR Nicholas Costello. 


“T think it’s important that everybody who 
cares about the future of public colleges and 
universities be up there (at the State House) 
now over the course of the next month work- 
ing hard to make sure we have the resources we 
need to continue to build a first-class higher 
education system,” Dukakis said. 

Dukakis said in addition to their recent 
CemOnet stirs, Sine ve see celepe st stu- 
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GOVERNOR MICHAEL DUKAKIS. 


dents) got to talk to their parents, families, 
neighbors and their legislators and make the 
case for continued investments in our col- 
leges.” 

Costello, when asked for his reaction to the 
students’ demonstrations, said, “It was great. 
I thought it was good to see. You know, when 
you think of 15,000 people, and a handful of 
per got out of hand, that’s pretty good. 
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(continued from the front pagi 
vement,” said Steve Michaud, director ¢ 
NECC student activities. 

Chanting “No more cuts” and carryin} 
signs like “No more kuts in skools,” student 
from 19 state colleges and universities congre 
gated on the State House steps and took turn| 
marching around the building. 

“Our grandchildren will be proud of us, 
said one rallying student. 

Historic event: “A lot of us felt it wasn’ 
going to amount to anything, but it certain] 
did amount to a lot...it was an incredible im 
to see,” Michaud said. | 

Traftie on Beacon Street was blocked ol 
for hours as students began storming the Stat 
House. More police forces were brought i: 
and four people were arrested. An estimate 
$20,000 worth of damages was done to th 
State House and its grounds. 

Appointments with senators and represen 
tatives were broken off as State House door 
were sealed. 

“We had set up meetings with the stat: 
representatives, we havea right to see ourstat: 
representatives...I was surprised to hear tha 
they had shut the doors to prevent the | 
from going to see them,” Michaud said. 

Organizers tried to get the students do 
to the common, but were unsuccessful 
the UMass band led a group of about 10,0 
to the common. 

Band plays: At the common, Third 
a local band from ULowell, greeted the 
testers with a brief stint of 60s songs, 
played in between the speakers. 

The Pledge of Alligence was recited by th 
crowd, and a moment of silence followed fo: 
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The message they gave not only the legislacal 
but I hope the rest of the Commonweal 
wasn’t negative.” - 

Federal support: Costello said sade 
should contact their federal representati 
and senators to ask for more federal sup 
for education because the state has had te 
absorb cuts made by the Reagan and Bush 
administrations. 

“I think they (students) can talk to thei 
parents. They can talk to their friends. They 
can tell the people if they want to share in the 
prosperity, they have to share in the respon 
bility a little bit,” Costello said. q 

Costello favors reinstatement of the in- 
come tax surcharge to help finance public 
higher education. 

“The reason I like that is because it’s flex- 
ible. For one thing, you can put it on and you 
can take it off. We’ve already proved that 
because we’ve eliminated it when times were 
good,” Costello said. 

Hildt, a Democrat and also a partici 
the courthouse ceremonies, said she was very 
plana eh the turnout at the susie: 
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3s Lynne Brown 
on the rally 


_ “My goal wasn’t to convince 
them not to cut, but to let them 
know that were out there.” 


re A 
ea people who couldn’t go to college 
_ because of budget cuts. 

|. -*T hope it wasn’t all for nothing; a lot of 
people showed up and I think that a lot of 
_ people are paying attention,” said the group’s 
| drummer. 

| About 3,000 protesters stayed outside the 
| State House and approximately 1,000 held a 
| sit-in inside the House chamber. 

“My goal wasn’t to convince them not to 
cut, but to let them know that we’re out 
there,” Brown said. 

The Impact: “T think it had an impact, but 
| notto that great an extent. What I think would 
| have an even greater extent would be for it to 

happen again, with an even greater number of 
| people, and to have it happen again and again,” 
Michaud said. 
“We hope today does something. They 
have to wake up because if they don’t, we’re 
} going to lose,” Mass Art student Laurie Barns 
said. 


zw taxes 


| especially by Northern Essex and Salem State 
| students. 

“Unfortunately there were a few that were 
| not very well behaved and left a bad impression 
| with some legislators, but everyone that had 
individual encounters with students found 
them to be very respectful, articulate and 
effective in their efforts,” she said. 

“A number of Northern Essex students 
came to my office and lobbied very effectively 
| for higher education and for the needs of the 
| college,” Hildt said. 

Capital gains: Hildt favors raising the 

capital gains tax and increasing the sales tax to 
help fund higher education. She is working 
with the state higher education czar, former 

U.S. Senator Paul Tsongas, to gather signa- 
}/tures on an initiative petition to place a 
question on the ballotto raise the sale tax from 
5 per cent to 6 percent with the increase 
- |ispecifically earmarked for public education. 

“I gave most of the students who visited my 
 boffice copies of the petition and they agreed to 
| go out and collect signatures in their commu- 
 (mities,” Hildt said. 
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By HEATHER SHELDON 
Staff Reporter 

Massachusetts’ budget cuts have affected 
many people. Recent cuts have already been 
made in the state’s deaf services, and there are 
more to come. 

Today, public budget hearings will be held 
at the State House in the Gardner Auditorium, 
from 1:30 to 2:30 p.m. The Mass. Commis- 
sion for the Deaf and hard of Hearing budget 
hearing will take place. 

All deafstudents and supporters are strongly 
urged to attend this hearing to stop the budget 
cuts and stress how important deaf services 
are. 

Services to already receive cuts or sched- 
uled for future cuts include the Mass Coalition 
for the Deaf and hard of Hearing, Northeast 
Independent Living program, Mass. Rehabili- 
tation program interpreting services and deaf 
counseling. All these programs benefit deaf 
students. 

Relay service: One deaf service already 
cut is the Relay Service, which allows deaf 
people to communicate over the phone with 
people who do not have teletype machines. 
The relay service runs out of Arlington. 

When calling a deaf person, the caller tells 
the operator in Arlington what to type into 
that person’s teletype machine. There have 
been many cutbacks on this service because it 
is not considered an emergency service. 

“It’s an important service and is widely 
used at NECC and throughout the state,” 
Sidney Pietzsch, counselor for the deaf and 
hard of hearing, said. 

Pietzsch started at NECC in spring 1982 
with 12 deaf and hard of hearing students. At 
the time she ran not only deaf counseling but 
also the interpreting program and the notetak- 
ing services, which also help the blind and dis- 
abled. 

After a year Pietzsch said, “Enough is 
enough.” Jane Nunes was hired to handle 
interpreting services, and Linda Comeau di- 
rected the notetaking program. There are now 
42 deaf students at NECC, she said. All are 


LINDA COMEAU, STAFF ASSISTANT, office for students with disabilities, talks with Barry Helmley 
and Diane Jemlich. Comeau coordinates the notetaking services for the deaf students at NECC. 


helped by state programs. 

Pietzsch has worked at several other col- 
leges all over the country and compared to 
these programs NECC’s deaf services rate 
excellent, she said. 

“NECC is the only community college in 
Massachusetts that has a deaf program. The 
University of Mass. in Boston and Amherst 
both have programs but they are much smaller,” 
Pietzsch said. 

“Growing up without any services was very 
frustrating,” said Kelly Annis, a deaf student. 

Pietzsch agrees. “Imagine only being able 
to hear 40 percent of what the teacher is saying 
and still try to get a good grade.” 

If deaf services are cut, it will affect more 
than just deaf students. There are about 18 
freelance interpreters and 20 on call. Most 
interpreters at NECC are former students, and 
cuts in funds will effect them and current 


students. Also, students who used to receive 
money for taking notes will find these jobs no 
longer available. 

Today’s rally is organized by the American 
Sign Language Club. The group will be leav- 
ing sometime before lunch for the 1:30 p.m. 
hearing. 

Not alone: Other budget cuts being dis- 
cussed throughout the day are for the Depart- 
ment of Mental Health and the Department of 
Mental Retardation. Also from 1:30 to 2:30 
p.m., the Mass. Commission for the Blind will 
also have a budget hearing. 

Annis said services for the deaf are very im- 
portant and support is needed. “Keep the deaf 
community growing and keep our spirit 
alive,”she said. 
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By CHRIS FLYNN 
Staff Reporter 

The lights are shining brightly and the 
stage is set (somewhat) as the Top Notch 
Players rehearse for their production of 
Crimes of the Heart. 

Although there are no real stars of this 
play, the story mainly revolves around the 
lives of the three Magrath sisters. Rebecca 
Magrath is played by Sheilagh Cruickshank, 
Dina Owen plays her sister, Meg, and Ellen 
Mitchell portrays Lenora (Lenny). 

Modesty, originality and humor are 
three words that spring to mind at the 
name Sheilagh Cruickshank. The charming 
and personable young actress is a veteran to 
Top Notch Theatre. 

Several productions: A graduate of 
North Andover High School, Cruickshank 
has been at NECC for over two years. She 
has appeared in several other Top Notch 
productions, such as Picnic and Night of 
January 16th, and her experience shows on 
stage. 

“Bizarre, spaced out and crazy” are 
some of the words used to describe Becky. 
She admits there are some similarities 
between Becky and herself and thinks her 
own crazy personality will help bring the 
character to life. 

After seeing the film version of Crimes, 
Cruickshank has decided not to model her 
character after Sissy Spacek’s portrayal of 
Becky. 

“T think doing that is dangerous because 
you fall into a character that’s not your 
own. You should try to be original,” 
Cruickshank said. 

The criminal justice major, along with 
the other players, helps the students to 
better understand their subject by reen- 
acting domestic disputes. 

Cruickshank hopes to one day work in 
the film industry. Although she loves the 
theatre, her sights are also set on a film 
career. 

“With film you have a lot of chances to 
get it perfect; with theatre you only get 
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one,” she said. 

Asked about her plans for the immediate 
future, Cruickshank said she was unde- 
cided. She does know, however, that she 
will continue her acting when school is over 
and plans to move to where the opportuni- 
ties are greater. 

Dina Owen (Meg Magrath) is a bold, 
friendly and ambitious strawberry blond 
with enormous potential. 

. Originally from New Jersey, she 
graduated from Basking Ridge High 
School. Currently living in Georgetown, 
she is in her first year at NECC. 

Owen describes her character as free 
spirited and selfish, and this characteristic 
ties into her role in the play. 

Meg doesn’t care: “Meg always gets 


what she wants. She doesn’t care or think 
about who she might hurt,” she said. 

There are no similarities between Meg 
and herself, Owen said. Although she 
describes herself as very shy and quiet, 
Owen plays the part of Meg convincingly. 
“I think I have some sort of gift for acting. 
It just comes easy to me,” she said. 

Owen’s plans for the future include 
attending a four-year school like Salem 
State. She loves the theater, but finds the 
idea of working on films in the future 
appealing because of the recognition. 

First performance: Her role in Crimes 
will be her first performance with Top 
Notch. As she tries to fulfill her lifelong 
ambition of becoming an actress, she feels 
starting at Top Notch is the right way to 
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Sure of herself: The atmosphere is 
“homey” and she enjoys working with her 
talented co-stars who make her work easier. 
Although she is confident about her ability, 
she anticipates being nervous on opening 
night. Owen hopes to work on other plays 
at the theater and judging from her ability, 
she is destined to go far. 

Sweet, sensitive and mild-mannered is a 
good description of Lenny Magrath and 
the actress who plays her, Ellen Mitchell. 

Mitchell, a graduate of North Andover 
High School, has been at NECC for over 
two years. “I wanted to do something 
completely different that I’d never tried 
before,” she said. 

Acting comes first: For Mitchell, 
acting is not first and foremost in her life. 
She would like to go to a four-year school 
and get her bachelor’s degree in English 
Literature. Since acting does not come easy 
to her, she feels she needs something to fall 
back on. 

Lenny is very quiet and non-confronta- 
tional, and Mitchell notices many similari- 
ties between her character and herself as she 
is very modest when it comes to her ability. 

She expresses great interest in dramatic 
acting and has great respect for Katherine 
Hepburn and Meryl Streep. Although she 
would like to one day become a serious 
actress, she feels she is better suited for 
comedy. 

First try: Since this is Mitchell’s first try 
at acting, she is also very nervous about 
opening night, but she has great faith in 
her fellow actors and is sure to be a big 
success. 

Not to be forgotten is the rest of the 
hard working and talented cast. Tricia Keon 
provides comic relief with her portrayal of 
Chic Boyle, cousin to the three sisters. 

Long-time Top Notch Player Mark 
Campano plays Doc Porter, and Judson 
Bell plays lawyer Barnett Lloyd. Honorable 
mention also goes to Susan Sanders, 
director. 


Heavy metal roots 


‘Beavers’ hope to play in local clubs soon 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

Northern Essex freshman Mark Richards 
told a lie two years ago that may have 
changed the course of his life. 

To try out for a singing position in the 
rock group his friends were forming, 
Richards pretended he had fronted a band 
in the past. 

impressive vocals: Although he had 
never actually sung in public, Richards 
impressed his friends enough at his audition 
to get the gig. 

Three months later, NFB (No Fat 
Beavers) played their first live performance 
at Andover High. 

Their set proved so successful that police 
were called in to calm the crowd moshing 
to the music. 

NEB is an Andover-based heavy metal 
band made up of Richards; guitarists Harry 
Hawkins and Dave Livingston; bassist 
Jason Weiner; and drummer Bob Nash. 

Metal roots: The band plays the 
material of such major influences as 
Metallica, Black Sabbath and Alice Cooper, 
as well as that of Megadeth, Anthrax, and 
other metal acts. 

NEB picks cover songs that let them 
lose their inhibitions and vent their 
frustrations on stage, Richards said, adding 
the material must be fun for everyone in 
the band to play. 

“Either everyone gets into a song or no 
one gets into it,” he said. 

The group also carefully considers 
whether or not a song sufficiently show- 
cases their musical skills. 

Richards attributes the opening show’s 
success to the fact that each of the five 
musicians fused together for the first time 
in a group where each was acclaimed and 
admired for his individual ability. 

Talented musicians: Livingston’s 
frenzied fretboard finesse, for instance, was 
well known to the Andover area, as was 
Nash’s superior drumming skills which 
earned him an early acceptance of two years 
to the Berklee School of Music. 
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Richards’ voice, described as similar to 
that of Metallica singer /songwriter/ 
guitarist James Hetfield, also attracted 
attention and contributed to the crowd’s 
positive response to the band’s debut. 

At subsequent performances at parties 
and in several Battle of the Bands shows, 
NEB received favorable reactions from their 
audiences, and encouragement to write 
some of their own material and book some 
club shows. 

The band is currently collaborating on 
four originals, and, like Metallica’s socially- 
conscious material, each of NFB’s songs 
has a special message, Richards said. 

Future hopes: When they have written 
more music, NFB hopes to schedule shows 
at area clubs, such as The Channel. 

Although all of NFB’s band members 
have aspirations to make it in the music 
world, Richards understands the instability 
of the industry and takes a realistic ap- 
proach to the sticky situation. 

“If it happens, it happens,” said the 
NECC Commercial Art major, who is 
planning for a career in the arts. 

Whether or not it happens for him and 
his band, Richards is grateful to himself for 
that lie he told two years ago. 
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‘Two tracks, Guitar Shop and Day in the House, contain spoken, nonsensical chatter. The speaker 
sounds like an announcer selling Ronco products at Christmas. The songs are weak enough without the 
addition of the “vocals” and really make it a chore to listen to them. In a way it sounds like something 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 

Arts & Ente\rtainment Editor 
Jeff Beck’s career has had many highs and lows. Of late, 
the lows seem to outnumber the highs. 

Beck appeared on the music scene in 1965 when he 
replaced Eric Clapton as lead guitarist of the Yardbirds. In 
1966, he left them to form the Jeff Beck Group with Rod 
Stewart, vocals, Ron Wood, (now second guitarist in the 
Rolling Stones) bass, and Nicky Hopkins, piano. Beck’s 
good friend Jimmy Page used this group as a blueprint for 
his band, Led Zeppelin. 

Beck’s group only lasted for two albums, Truth and 
Beck-Ola. His ego is blamed for the group's dissolution. 

Jazz-rock: After a motorcycle accident, Beck involved 
himself in hot and cold projects until 1975 when he joined 
with producer George Martin (who produced the Beatles) 
and recorded one of the great jazz-rock albums of all time, 
Blow by Blow. 

Wired, another superb jazz-rock album, followed. Con- 
tinuing in this vein, Beck released two more jazz-rock 
albums, Live With the Jan Hammer Group and There and 
Back. Both albums have great moments, but find Beck 
looking for a new sound which he never finds. 

1985’s Flash found Beck utilizing vocals for the first 
time since 1973 and exploring a varied number of popular 
music styles. The outstanding track is a reworking of Curtis 
Mayfield’s People Get Ready. Rod Stewart handles the 


vocals, and the magic of the Jeff Beck Group days returned. 


It is the best song recorded by either artist in the last 
decade. The album is one of Beck’s weakest, but as one 
critic said, People Get Ready “is worth the price of admis- 
sion.” 

New album: Four years later we have Jeff Beck’s Guitar 
Shop . When it was discovered the new album was instru- 
mental, anticipation grew. Visions of Blow By Blow and 
Wired came to mind. 


Howard Jones would do, only worse.’ 


Beck disappoints 


Observer music review 


Alas, Guitar Shop is nothing but noise. Beck has been 
called one of the most influential lead guitarists in rock. In 
comparison to other guitar heroes, he is more experimental 
than Eric Clapton, solos better than Jimmy Page and is 
more controlled than Jimi Hendrix, yet on Guitar Shop he 
is at his lowest creative level. 

Even on some of his worst cuts from Flash, Beck’s 
unique soloing style came through. As critic Jon Pareles 
wrote: “Beck’s... aggressive style-encompassing screaming, 
bent sustained notes, distortion and feedback, and crisply 
articulated fast passagework-has been more important than 
his material.” 

Guitar shop contains nothing indicative of Beck’s style. 
What it does contain is a lot of promise. Cuts like Savoy, 
Big Block, Stand On It, and Sling Shot start out pumping 
with energy, filled with potential for Beck’s guitar prowess. 
None fulfill their potential, though; they’re not bad, just 
not indicative of Beck’s talent. 

Useless vocals: The album is not entirely instrumen- 
tal. Two tracks, Guitar Shop and Day in the House, contain 
spoken, nonsensical chatter. The speaker sounds like an 
announcer selling Ronco products at Christmas. The songs 
are weak enough without the addition of the “vocals” and 
really make it a chore to listen to them. In a way it sounds 
like something Howard Jones would do, only worse. 

Beck is known primarily for his flashy, blitzkrieg style of 
guitar. His use of noise as an expression of his emotion is 
second only to Hendrix, yet he is also known for his 
moving ballads such as°Cause Weve Ended As Lovers from 
Blow by Blow . He is second only to Clapton in the 
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Creative Arts Series continues 


PIANIST MATT JOHNSON is coming to Northern Essex Friday evening at 7:30 p.m. in a free 


New album 


‘Something About the Moon? may put 
Johnson’s career on right track 


concert. 


By CHRSTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Something About the Moon, the second 
album released by pianist Matt Johnson, is 
an effort worthy of a major label release. 

Unlike his first album, the solo effort, A 
Quiet Moment, this album features other 
excellent musicians from the New England 
area. It can be found in either the jazz or 
new age sections of a record store, yet it 
transcends both of these categories. 

The term new age denotes elevator 
music. Matt Johnson, new age or not, 
does not compose elevator music. The 
music on his album touches many bases, 
but that is not one of them. 

There are strains of classical, jazz and 
blues on the album. The only thing it is 
consistently is melodic. 

Fast tracking: The album was 
recorded in a single 24 hour period, but 
does not betray this in sloppy production 
work. The sound is crisp and clear without 
sounding antiseptic. Johnson says they 
recorded the album “live to multi-track. 
We just went at it full force.” 

As a lead off track Katya is perfect. 
Featuring exquisitely sweet alto saxophone 
work from Michael DiAmore and sympa- 
thetic but curiously laid back piano from 
Johnson, the song is such a strong compo- 
sition with varying tempos and excellent 
rhythm work that it makes the listener feel 
as though he knows Katja without having 
met her. 

Johnson performs solo piano on Rainy 
Day Comfort, showing his style and what he 
is capable of. He doesn’t utilize space 
which in a jazz context would pose a 
problem. In this format it invigorates the 
music. The use of recorded rain at the 
beginning of the composition sets the 
mood of the piece perfectly. 

Feline composition: Serenade is 
written to Johnson’s cats, Dolce and Nuit, 
who lend their names to his independent 
label. The song starts out with a traditional 
folkish sound but grows as the piece 
continues. Featured on this song are 
guitarist Lauren Passarelli and cellist Sato 
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Knudsen who add depth to the musical 
composition. 

A song of constantly varying textures, A 
Little Gem, ends side one. 

The title track leads off side two. A duet 
between piano and drums is an unusual 
combination. Johnson’s piano playing does 
an excellent job of maintaining the rhythm 
while soloing on top of it. When the drums 
enter they don’t sound obtrusive but 
complimentary because Ric Wright 
manages to add an air of tension. 

Strange duet: The tempo is slow untl 
the entrance of the drums where it speeds 
up adding to the tension of the song. This 
tension is handled so well that the composi- 
tion, which is over eight minutes long, 
seems much shorter and is almost magical 
in holding the listeners attention. 

Chatham utilizes various percussion 
which serves to add a sense of adventure 
and pushes the song along as it stops and 
starts. 

Who says solo piano pieces have to be 
slow and melancholy? Our Song is a 
bouncing lyrical excursion. Through a 
repeating exciting motive packed with 
energy the song demands attention the way 
other solo pieces don’t. 

The final song, Longing For Yesterday, is 
a duet between Johnson and DiAmore. It is 
best summed up by Johnson’s own words: 
“It’s a bluesy kind of late night jazz song in 
a smoke filled room type of thing.” The 
interchange between the two is excellent. 

The album is filled with strong composi- 
tions which show Johnson is a capable 
leader and composer. All compositions are 
by Johnson, and he plans to continue that 
way for a while. 

“T want to establish my own music first 
before I start covering other people’s. I 
concentrate on establishing my music and 
name first and what I’m all about,” 
Johnson said. 
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Doing it 


his 


way 


Pianist Matt Johnson 
promotes self, plays new music 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts @ Entertainment Editor 

Pianist Matt Johnson will appear at 
NECC Friday in the Bentley Library 
Gallery. 

Concerts serve to broaden awareness 
about an artist and to place his name and 
music before the public. They also provide 
means in which to “hone and present new 
music,” Johnson said. 

Speaking of the upcoming performance, 
he said, “The evening will be a combina- 
tion of some solo piano material, some 
ensemble material—-from a duet to all five 
pieces. For one piece we will be joined by a 
fiddle player to premiere a work which 
features fiddle as well.” 

“There will be selections from my two 
albums as well as three or four new pieces 
which will be on the next recording.” 

Performing with him will be Ric Wright, 
drums; Pengbian Sang, electric bass; Andre 
Ward, alto and soprano saxophones; and 
Drew Pieros, percussion. 

Varying styles: Often called a new age 
artist, Johnson said, “I don’t necessarily 
consider myself a new age artist. I also 
don’t consider myself a jazz artist. | have 
elements of both as well as classical 
elements. 

“My background is straight classical, and 
I have a bachelor’s and master’s degree in 
piano. My album (Something About the 
Moon) has elements of all three. It is very 
melodic, and not electronic at all. New age 
is a broad term like jazz.” 

Johnson not only juggles musical styles 
but also the many tasks of running his own 
record label and promoting himself. He 
refers to other artists who started out 
promoting themselves such as Sting (of the 
group the Police), U-2 or Husker Du. 

“A lot of bands started this way, doing 
their own (press) material. This is what you 
have to do nowadays...you have to get your 
name out there and prove yourself. That’s 
what I’m doing right now-proving myself,” 
he said. 

“T handle mostly everything myself. It’s 
a catch—22 situation; it can either be viewed 
as good or bad. This arrogant SOB who’s 
tooting his own horn or trying to come out 
truthfully or humbly saying ‘this is what I 
do.” 

Total control: Running a label “entails 
writing your own press releases and putting 
together your own concerts and doing your 
own recordings...and not sleeping a lot,” 
he said. 

A busy schedule led to his being 
included in the Creative Arts Series. “I’ve 
been doing a lot recently in this area,” 
Johnson said. “I played the Hatch Shell 


Concert preview 


and the Cambridge Jazz festival this 
summer.” 
“Tve received tons of air play on 
WBOS, WERS, WUMB and about twenty 
other stations nationwide with national 
promotion (organized and executed by 
Johnson). Currently I’ve received tons of 
press, which I think led to this (booking).” 
Useful knowledge: This experience 
will come in handy in the future, : 
“Since I knowalot ofthe ropesinthe == 
industry, I’m not going to be naive dealing 
with record companies. I know what’s out 
there; I know what the contracts are all 
about so hopefully I’ll have some leverage. 
“Due to the sales (of my two albums) 
and the radio play, I’ve been able to get in 
contact with a number of record compa- 
nies. I’ve, sent them the albums to try to 
work out a deal to do additional record- 
ings, basically get a label deal. 
“T’ll give myself six to nine months for 
that to happen. If it doesn’t I'll go ahead 
and find funding and just do a master tape 
of the new recordings. I’ll shop that around 
to major labels for them to release as 
opposed to my making another by myself,” 
Johnson said. 
The drive that makes this effort possible 
can be traced back to his youth. At six, his 
father interested him in piano. He asked for 
lessons and stuck with them ever since. 
“T actually quit twice. Little kids get 
frustrated with things and quit, but I always 
went back. The longest. [laid off was for 
two weeks. I received a lot of encourage- 
ment growing up. 
“My ultimate goal is for people to enjoy 
the music. This is my contribution to the 
world at large.” 
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Beck — from page 15 


incredible amount of feeling he can instill 
into a song. 

The ballads on Guitar Shop: Behind the 
Vetl, Where Were You, Two Rivers, have 
moments which recall Beck’s best mo- 
ments. They are so weak in other aspects, 
though, that one would do better to dig 
out Blow by Blow to see how it’s really 
done. 

No bottom: With Beck on this album 
are drummer Terry Bozzio and Beck’s 
longtime associate Tony Hymas on 
keyboards. The absence of a bassist 
weakens the album. The keyboard attempts 
to make up for this deficiency at times, but 
Beck has played with some really great 


bassists including Stanley Clarke, so it’s 
hard to understand his not using one. No 
keyboard can substitute for that down and 
dirty bottom that a real bassist supplies. 
Longtime Beck fans will have to wait 
longer for the Beck they love. He is 
planning to tour with guitarist Stevie Ray 
Vaughn which is a mistake. Beck’s ego and 
Vaughn’s style of guitar playing don’t mix 
at all. Just as Beck left Mick Jagger’s solo 


. tour midway through, don’t be surprised if 


this duo doesn’t last. 

Having released only 11 albums in 21 
years, and with a four year gap between 
Flash and Guitar Shop, how long can a fan’s 
dedication last? Over to you, Beck. 
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Adventurous, unconventional 
pianist to perform at Lowell 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 
Heralded pianist Randall Hodgkinson 
will appear at the Whistler House Museum 
of Art’s Parker Gallery in downtown 
Lowell, Nov. 12, at 7 p.m. 


Hodgkinson will perform Gary Noland’s 


Burlesque, Harry Chalmiers’ Passages, 
Charles Ives’ Hawthorne from Concord 
Sonata, Charles Griffes’ Sonata (1917), 
Frederich Chopin’s Sonata in b, op. 35. 

His piano style has been described as “a 
model of fancy, taste, lightness and 
lucidity,” by Richard Dyer, The Boston 
Globe. 

Brings music close: Andrew Pincus 
said Hodgkinson “has that special distilla- 
tion of technique and temperament, of 


a - intelligence and integrity, that makes music 


take wing. (The) listener was in close, 
irect communication not just with a musi- 

_ cian, but with the art of music itself.” 

Hodgkinson holds bachelor’s and 


master’s degrees and an artist's diploma 


from the New England Conservatory of 
Music. He is now a member of the faculty 
there and is also a music tutor at Harvard 
‘University. 

He has played with the Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Albany, Buffalo, Westchester, 
Oakland, Caramoor Orchestras and the 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra of Rome. 

Unusual musician: Hodgkinson is 
referred to as adventurous and unconven- 
tional because of his interest in contempo- 
rary American music. In an interview with 
Genie Seybold, he explained why he 
includes these compositions in his perform- 
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ances: “I just do it for variety; to build a 
nice program. I work with composers when 
I can because this (Boston) is a composer 
town. People aren’t shocked by new music. 
They enjoy (the) new experience.” 

Program notes: As to his goal in per- 
forming, Hodgkinson said he likes to think 
that in his concerts he explains the piece of 
music as he plays it. Sometimes he talks 
about the work beforehand. 

“People sometimes say they don’t 
understand music, but understand isn’t 
really appropriate to music. The word 
should be experience and you can’t say you 
don’t experience music,” he said. 


Merchant, Maniacs not crazy, 
music raises important issues 


By JAMES TRICK 
Staff Reporter 

The 10,000 Maniacs are anything but a 
group of long-haired kids playing loud 
thrash music. 

Front person and lead singer Natalie 
Merchant comes across as one would 
expect. Dressed in a flowery peasant skirt 
and t-shirt with a distant look on her face, 
she tilts her head back and sings about 
topics like child abuse and alcoholism. 

Changing style: Over the past year, 
her style has changed drastically, however. 
Merchant has evolved from the days of 
loud dresses and t-shirts. In fact, at this 
point of her career it is difficult to distin- 
guish her from any junior executive 
hurrying off to work. 

“I started singing with this group when 
I was 16, and a lot of people who have 
been watching us for years have watched 
me grow up. But I feel like I’m finally 
being liberated from this childhood,” 
Merchant said in an interview in Spin. 

None of the band’s three albums sound 


‘alike. The Wishing Chair , their first release, 


sold poorly. The music was choppy and did 
not flow. It was their only album that 
deserved to be labelled folk rock. 

Their second release, In My Tribe , is 


their best. Hits like What's the Matter Here 
and About the Weather reached the top 40 
last year. Dates also were added to their 
recent New England appearance; the 
demand for tickets was incredibly good, 
more than they counted on. 

Latest release: 10,000 Maniacs have 
also done rather well with their most recent 
project, Blind Man’s Zoo, which contains a 
diverse pattern of songs. The album covers 
topics from religion to toxic waste. The one 
hit from the album, Trouble Me, is a rather 
mellow but catchy song. 

Merchant feels raising public interest on 
important issues is vital, but in the future 
she wants to help bring about change to 
the issues she feels so strongly about. 

Merchant goes so far as to say that when 
she does take serious action on issues she 
will do so on her own outside of the music 
industry. 

It sells: Issues are impertant but music 
sells records. 

Aside from Merchant’s unique singing 
voice, the guitar work of Rob Buck lends to 
the group’s original sound. Like U-2’s 
Edge, Buck’s guitar work is an important 
facet to the group with a style all his own. 

The group’s music contributes an im- 
portant voice to the alternative music scene. 
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Joel lets 
fans down 


New album lacks introspection 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

This is not your parents’ Billy Joel. 

In the 17 years since the release of his 
first album, Cold Spring Harbor, Billy Joel 
has taken more than his share of critical 
lumps. Scoffed at by musicians and critics 
alike, Joel’s music was treated as light- 
weight fare. 

The fact that he lined up an impressive 
list of hits worked against him; success is 
not a measure of credibility to the snobbish 
ears of serious musicians. 

Romantic lyricist: A lightness of tone 
and a romanticist’s heart are his bread and 
butter, and his curse. A skilled lyricist, he 
has not shared the limelight with other 
modern masters of the art such as Bruce 
Springsteen, Jackson Browne or even the 
immortal Bob Dylan. Joel’s lyrics are of a 
more personal nature and represent the kid 
from Long Island’s point of view. His 
message is no less relevant, just on a more 
accessible personal level. 

Unfortunately, Joel’s medium is pop 
music, the genre without a past that deals 
with today’s heroes, not yesterday’s. 

Rock fans have memories; they follow 
the careers of their heroes. Pop fans follow 
a never-ending procession of artists who 
possess that supernatural ability to some- 
how create a song that can break into the 
pop charts. 

Pop longevity: Joel commented on this 
cycle in 1974s The Entertainer, when he 
sang “but if I go cold/ I won’t get sold/ 
Tl end up in the back/ of the discount 
rack/ like another can of peas.” This 
statement is just as true today. When is the 
last time Michael Jackson’s name was 
mentioned outside of the tabloids? Even 
the biggest pop stars are left in the dust if 
they don’t keep a steady stream of music 
before the pop audience. 

The truth is all pop artists want to be 
treated like rock artists; all rock artists want 
to be able to have the hit making ability of 
the pop star. When an artist crosses the line 
between the two after establishing them- 
selves in one area, the trouble begins. 

Which brings the discussion to Joel’s 
latest album. The seeds of dissent were 
sown with the first video from his last 
studio album, The Bridge. In the video Joel 
is seen playing a guitar when everyone 
knows Joel plays piano. His most famous 
song and album of the same name is Piano 
Man. 

Marked changes: Now in his latest 
release, Storm Front , Joel steps over the 
line to stand side by side with a star like 
Richard Marx (who sings background on 
two of the album’s tracks). This is an 
uneccessary and wasted change in his 
musical style. Arena band Foreigner ‘s 
guitarist Mick Jones co-produced the 
album and the pretentiousness of the sound 
betrays this. 

The lead off track, That’s Not Her Style, 
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a song to his wife Christie Brinkley, follows 
in the footsteps of another tribute to her 
(from his Innocent Man album) in Uptown 
Girl. It’s a rocking blues tune that lacking 
the freshness and wonder of its predecessor. 

The first single released from the album, 
We Didnt Start The Fire, enters the realm 
of social consciousness, obviously a realm 
unfamiliar to Joel. The song tries to hard to 
make a statement without a strong musical 
backdrop. 

The Downeaster Alexa follows in the vein 
of We Didnt... with a touching story of a 
fisherman being pushed out of the business 
by pollution and regulations. The use of 
synthesizers is obtrusive; a return to simple 
instrumentation would have resulted in a 
much more poignant song. 

Joel’s simple exciting piano style comes 
through on I Go To Extremes. The song is a 
rocker (as rockin’ as Joel gets) but is 
weighed down by long-time Joel associate 
Liberty DeVito’s lackluster drumming. 

Old sound: The real Billy Joel makes his 
first appearance as side one closes with 
Shameless. Without sounding melancholy, 
Joel lets us into his life and shares his 
feelings with us. He is an excellent love 
song composer and this shows because the 
song deals in the revealing of one’s soul, 
rather than a macho sense of false bravado 
prevalent in today’s artists like Richard 
Marx and George Michael. F 

The title track, Storm Front, is a Joel- 
type song without a Joel-type groove. It 
yearns for a funky bass line but comes up 
wanting. The song has the familiar Joel 
theme of being one’s own person, leading 
one’s own life. Its predessesors are My Life, 
Movin? Out, and Getting Closer; the music 
doesn’t provide a support for the lyrics but 
a distraction. 

Leningrad is just the opposite. Its music 
is great because it smoothly integrates his 
older sound with a newer one and sounds 
convincing not forced. The lyrics, on the 
other hand, seem to shoot for that an- 
themic level of Bon Jovi’s Wanted: Dead or 
Alive. 

State of Grace is pure arena style rock 
caused in part by Mick Jones’ lead on 
guitar. The song is pure schlock and would 
sound better from a group like Bon Jovi 
that believes this style of music is relevant. 

The groove that Storm Front needed can 
be found on When in Rome. The cold but 
effective horns don’t hinder the song, and 
the gospel tinge gives it the depth it needs” 
to work. Things seem to start clicking for 
Joel. 

And So It Goes ends the album with the 
Joel we know and love. Crooning his way 
through a melancholy love song, he sounds 
quite convincing. Avoiding the false 
bravado and posing of other pop craftsmen, 
he opens his heart and sounds human, a 
trait that should always be present in love 
songs. It’s not the old Joel, it’s the only 
Joel. 
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Bop returns 
with Hollyday 


New jazz artist finds niche 
along with musical greats 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

Bop has, with much heralding, returned 
as a major jazz form. Jazz is a music that 
works in stages not cycles; therefore, the 
return of bop has created excitement in jazz 
fans but also a sense of wariness. 

What have these new musicians to say 
that hasn’t already been said by the greats 
such as Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Bud Powell, Oscar Pettiford, or Max 
Roach? Perhaps that’s why jazz is always 
changing. Once a form has been explored 
to its fullest extent, a new form of jazz 
arises from the ashes of the old. 

Traditional saxophonist: Christopher 
Hollyday, alto saxophonist, presents 
reasons for maintaining a tradition in jazz. 
First there is a profound love for a music 
which he was born too late to partake in. 
Then there is the fact that he uses the vo- 
cabulary of the masters, assimilates it, adds 
his own phrases and expressions to develop 
an extension of the music which is his own. 

“T think it is very important to know 
what the history is,” Hollyday says on the 
liner notes of his self-titled album. “We 
should respect it and be very grateful. 

“IT am very thankful for Art Blakely and 
the Jazz Messengers, Sonny Rollins, J.J. 
Johnson, Thelonius Monk, Charlie “Bird” 
Parker and Jackie McLean. They got me 
where I am today, he said. 

“T see that what I do is a continuation of 


what was important to them and what they 
spent their lives working on.” 

Well received: Praise showers the 20 
year-old alto saxophonist from fellow 
musicians and critics. 

“His music affected me,” Dizzy 
Gillespie said. “He seemed to have his head 
together. He has a great future. Before 
long, Christopher will have a following 
comparable to any of the current players. 
And he will be on the scene for a long 
time.” 

Stan Getz continues the praise in saying, 
“It’s remarkable that at 18, Christopher 
sounds like a veteran alto saxophonist—he 
has an original sound, and he certainly has 
a natural and easy flowing swing.” 

Jackie McLean, Hollyday’s main 
influence said he “first heard Christopher 
on an early record...] was very impressed 
and I still am. Christopher knows the 
fundamentals. He knows the music, knows 
that everything you hear, everything you 
play, is already there, already in the whole 
spectrum of everything that went down. 
You have to listen for it. Christopher 
understands that.” 

Critical praise: John S. Wilson of The 
New York Times attended a Hollyday 
concert and said his “remarkably fluent 
playing on alto saxophone was full of 
(Charlie) Parker coloration and an occa- 
sional quote, but he developed solos that 
were not dependent on memories of Mr. 
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CHRISTOPHER HOLLYDAY makes his own way in the jazz world. See his show Friday, Nov. 3 at 


8 p.m. at the University of Lowell's Durgin Hall. 


Parker. 

“They were sustained performances that 
held together consistently as he flowed 
through broad, sweeping passages, or on a 
ballad, used staggered, broken lines that 
vitalized the slower tempo.” 

Hollyday’s renditions of the jazz 
standards Bebop, Bloomdido, and Ko-Ko 
from his album, Christopher Hollyday, show 
his appreciation and work in studying 
McLean and Parker. They go one step 
beyond as Hollyday manages to make his 
own mark on them, a feat of no small 
proportion considering the footsteps he is 
following. 

Latest release: The album merits 
listening to on its own, without references 


to the past; Hollyday’s soloing embellishes 
the album with a confident feel. The 
listener, captivated by his playing, will 
regard Hollyday as his own man. Hollyday 
manages to make a link to the past that is a 
data base, not an umbulical cord. His 
philosophy mirrors his goal in his saxo- 
phone playing. 

“T think it is really important to have 
your own voice, to project yourself through 
your instrument, to treat your horn like an 
extension of yourself,” Hollyday says on 
the liner notes of his album. 

Hollyday will appear at the University of 
Lowell on Friday, Nov. 3 at 8 p.m. in 
Durgin Hall. Call (508) 459-0350 for 
more information. 
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THURSDAY *Super Sober Wheel of Fortune” 
Featuring: Gigantic Prize Wheel "Lots of Prizes" 

18 and Over Admitted 
FRIDAY: TOP 40 Dance Party 
SATURDAY:Club Incognito Party -All Ages- 
SUNDAY: Best Local Live Rock & Roll Bands 
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FRIDAY -- Nov. 3,1989 ! 
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DANCE PARTY 


NECC VIP Card 
FREE ADMITTANCE 
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| SATURDAY-- Nov. 4,1989 
I PROGRESSIVE 

' DANCE PARTY 
"INCOGNITO" 

; Detroit--Du's I 
; $2.00 off 


Tec tees ae re es Sg eed and you're here! 


Miles to 
Salisbury Beach: 

Boston 

l Haverhill 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Worcester 

| Portland, ME 

I Concord, NH 
Dover, NH 

J Manchester, NH 

I Nashua, NH 
Portsmouth, NH 

J] Rochester, NH 


I Just take Route I-95 
] or 495 to Route 
110 — Follow 
Route 110 East to 
Route 1A — Then 
follow Route 1A to 
the Atlantic Ocean 
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earth awareness 


It's time 
to care 


NECC ORGANIZES TO do something about 
the environment before it is too late. 


Protect the environment 


Campus group forms to enlighten community about protecting earth 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Staff Reporter 

Two billion pounds of pollutants are 
emitted into the air each year. In 1984, the 
hole in the ozone layer was larger than the 
United States and taller than Mt. Everest. 

Over 16 trillion gallons of sewage, indus- 
trial waste and toxic contaminants are dumped 
into rivers and coastal waters each year. 

Every two seconds a child dies of starva- 
tion. Forty thousand die every day, and 60 
million people will die of starvation this year. 

Every five seconds an acre of trees disap- 
pears in the United States. At that rate, not a 
single tree will be standing in 50 years. 

Care needed: “Ifpeople are going to live 
on this earth, they should take care of it 
because there’s nowhere else to live,” said 
NECC student Julie Cunningham. 

To meet the demands of the students and 
the community, an environmental group re- 
cently organized on campus. The Office for 


Environmental Awareness/Student Environ- 
mental Coalition (OEC/SEC) was formed 
by Elaine Mawhinney as an information cen- 
ter. 

“We found many people were concerned 
about the environment, but didn’t know 
what to do about it,” Mawhinney said. 

Many groups Involved: The OEC/SEC 
is a result of-efforts made during Environ- 
mental Awareness Week last April. Mawhin- 
ney accumulated enormous amounts of in- 
formation from a variety of organizations like 
Greenpeace, the National Resource Defense 
Council, the Sierra Club and the National 
Audubon Society. 

Mawhinney then appeared on WCCM to 
discuss NECC’s environmental work. Many 
people began calling to find out what they 
could do to help the environment. 

“We wanted the work we had done to con- 
tinue,” Mawhinney said. “It just seemed 
logical that we set something up here.” 


Thus, the Office for Environmental Con- 
cerns /Student Environmental Coalition was 
born. 

“Tt’s a place where people can call if they 
have questions about recycling or dealing 
with waste products, or getting more in- 
volved in certain areas,” Mawhinney said. 

Styrofoam: High on the organization’s 
agenda is a ban on all styrofoam products on 
campus, a recycling campaign, a walk for 
Earth Day and tree planting. 

The group chooses achievable topics thie 
show measurable results. They must also be 
projects that can be continued throughout 
the year and after the students graduate. 

The OEC/SEC meets every Monday in 
the Salon (located in the C-bldg., third floor). 
Anyone interested is welcome to attend. 

“It’s amonumental problem. It’s not going 
to go away overnight, but for people who are 
concerned and want to do something, we 
want to be here,” Mawhinney said. 


Cambodian horrors: Woman tells her story 
about living in terror under Pol Pot regime 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Staff Reporter 

Between the horrifying treatment inflicted 
on Cambodians by the Khmer Rouge, and 
the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in late 
1978, over 155,000 Cambodians crossed the 
border-to neighboring Thailand. 

Many more were still just inside of Cam- 
bodia. In both cases, Moeun Hel and people 
like her lived in temporary refugee camps 
under terrible conditions. 

Hel was born in the province of Battam- 


a 


; bang, 5, which was heavily infiltrated with Com- 
ee 


“Growing up in Cambodia is hard,” Hel 
said. “Parents always have to work, and you 

ing, can’t go to school.” 

Growing beans: She started working 
when she was about seven years old. Growing 
beans and planting rice were some of the 
things she had to do each day. 

Hel said the situation where she grew up 
was fine until around 1975, when it changed 
drastically. 

“The Communists came over and took 
everything out of the family,” she said. 

The Communists took all of the things the 
people had worked for, including their houses 
and farms. 

“You couldn’t have your own house that 
you built for yourself. They took it away. 


They destroyed it, or they burned it. Then 
they let you make a small house for yourself.” 

Many times, people didn’t receive any 
food for over a week. “You had to find some- 
thing to eat for yourself,” she said. 

Often they were not allowed to keep even 
the smallest possessions in their houses, such 
as silverware or an extra set of clothes. 

“If your clothes were all ripped up and you 
asked for new clothes, a lot of the time they 
would just kill you,” she said. 

In 1979 at the age of 11, Helescaped from 
her country. Three of her sisters, two broth- 
ers-in-law, and her sister’s two children all 
went together. Escaping was a very perilous 
journey. 

Dangerous escape: They started by en- 
tering a forest. From there, they had to go 
over a mountain, and then cross a river. 

There were also many dangers they faced 
while trying to escape. If caught, they would 
either be killed, or sometimes sent back to 
their homes. Land mines were set up every- 
where. 

They escaped to refugee camps in Thai- 
land where life continued to be difficult and 
her sisters cooked with branches and twigs. 
The refugee camps were sometimes bombed, 
and many people were killed. They remained 
at the camp until they found sponsors in the 
United States. 


Astrology 


DCE teacher brings topic to life for her students 


BY PAT ISABELLE 
Staff Reporter 

Although they are looked at with skepti- 
cism by some readers, daily horoscopes, like 
those printed in the local newspapers, are one 
way to begin an introduction to astrology. 

Another wayis to take the Astrology course 
taught by Jacklyn Heffner, professional as- 
trologer and lecturer for NECC’s Continu- 
ing Education Program. 

There is a lot more to astrology than in 
those short paragraphs in the newspaper, 
Heffner said. 

Ancient origins: The history of astrology 
dates back thousands ofyears. Some sayit was 
the priests of the kingdom of Babylonia who 
made the original discovery which set the 
pattern for the development of astronomy 
and of the zodiac system of astrology known 
today. 

For many generations, these priests ob- 
served and recorded the movements of the 
stars, sun and moon. After some time they 
discovered there were also planets that moved 
in established courses throughout he sky. 

Every day, these priests, working out of 
high towers (the tools back then were noth- 
ing like those available today), would observe 
the movements of the sun and moon and 
planets and would write down any corre- 


sponding happening on earth, suchas a flood, 
rebellion,or war. 

Today, there are thousands of professional 
astrologers in the world, both male and fe- 
male. Since those primitive years in Babylo- 
nia, the basic principles of astrology have 
touched every major civilization and religion 
in history, Heffner said. It has influenced 
politics, art, medicine, and music. 

Widespread consequences: Accord- 
ing to some, there is even solid evidence of 
planetary influences in everything from gold 
stocks to short-wave radio conditions, not to 
mention human behavior and many other 
factors. Heffner specializes in “esoteric” as- 
trology, oras she explains it in layman’s terms, 
“the pattern that you came into this lifetime 
with is a debit/credit of what you’ve achieved 
in previous existences.” 

One of the first lessons taught to students 
in the Tuesday evening class is how to make 
a flat chart, which is the basic foundation to 
learn the fundamentals of astrology. 

Students then proceed to learn how cer- 
tain patterns derived from the chart can help 
them understand who they are, how they 
relate to others, and what their purpose is on 
earth. 

Heffner explains, “During the six week 
program, I try to teach the students to under- 


Once in the United States, Hel lived with 
her sponsor. She came here with some of her 
family, but had no relatives here, so she had to 
start a whole new life. 

Hel wasn’t totally happy in the United 
States when she arrived. 

“IT wasn’t happy,” she said. “I was thinking 
I was far away from my mother. I didn’t know 
when I was going to see her again.” 

Attending school was something else that 
Hel had mixed emotions about. “I was hav- 
ing fun with other kids, but I still kept think- 
ing if I had my mother with me, and my 
family w:th me, I would be happy like the rest 
of the kids.” 

Misses mother: Hel still misses her 
mother greatly, but she remains in Cambodia 
because Hel’s father was taken away when she 
was six years-old. At the time her family was 
told that he was just going to a meeting, but 
her father has never been seen or heard from 
since. 

Though she has never been back to Cam- 
bodia, she knows some people who returned. 
When they went back they were only allowed 
to stay in a hotel and weren’t able to go back 
to their houses or farms. 

Hel still has contact with her mother and 
often sends money over to her. 

“T sent her $100 and they take $25 ofit. I 
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MOEUN HEL, Cambodian refugee. 


don’t know why. There is no reason to take 
the money you send to your own family.” 

Hel is happy to be here. She enjoys the 
freedom and way of life. She still longs to see 
her mother, however. 

“T like it here, but I still miss my mother. 
I still want to see her face. All I see are her 
pictures and her letters.” 


P. Isabelle photo 
JACKLYN HEFFNER, ASTROLOGY teacher, 
with student, Doris Knox. 
stand the polarities of the signs, not focusing 
on the planets so much, but their signs and 
personalities. 

“For example, Gemini is more than just a 
personality. There is a process involved, such 
as learning, thinking and communicating. 
Geminis personify those attributes, but we all 
have them somewhere in ourselves. 

Deeper understanding: “If you under- 
stand all of the signs as they involve you 
(because each one does involve you some- 
where in your chart) then you have a fuller 
comprehension of yourself.” 

Heffner noted most of the people taking 
this course aren’t actually going to be astrolo- 
gers. “The course will basically help students 
to understand human nature in others. By 


that, I mean that someone isn’t really being 
difficult to bother you. Rather that behavior 
is part of their nature. 

Phyllis Lamb, a student in the Tuesday 
evening class, asked why she took the pro- 
gram, said, “Jackie did my chart a while ago. 
I am taking this course so I can get a better 
understanding of it. I like astrology and also 
plan to take an advanced course.” 

Heffner has been interested in astrology 
for more than 30 years. She was born in 
Belmont, Mass. and as a child spent a lot of 
time reading stories about ancient Greek 
mythology, fairy tales, and stories about na- 
tive Americans. Asa result ata very young age 
she developed an interest in astrology and 
psychology. 

Psychology background: She spent 
some time studying psychology in an upstate 
New York college, and had her first chart 
done when she was about 24 years-old by an 
astrologer named Dorothea Lynde. 

Lynde told her she would be an astrologer 
some day, and in the early 70s, Heffner 
confirmed that vision when she began to 
study under astrologer Isabelle Hickey for 
about ten years. 

Heffner, a professional astrologer for 16 
years, runs special evening workshops on 
Astrology at local community parishes, as 
well as teaching at NECC for the past two to 
three years. 

In addition to her teaching and workshop 
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It's pumpkin 
time 


K. Alfeiri, above and S. Mills photo, right 
WINTER WILL SOON be in the air as 
New England farmers harvest their crop 
of pumpkinsin preparation for Haloween. 
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Halloween 
history 


It started on All Hallows Eve 
hundreds of years ago 
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By LEE ANN CHEEK 
Staff Reporter 

Evolving over hundreds of years, fears and 
superstition of Halloween have turned into 
fun and games for children of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

“Halloween is when I get dressed up in a 
costume and go get candy from people,” said 
five year-old Jamie Crawford of West 
Newbury. 

Originally called All Hallows Eve because 
it fell on the eve of All Saints Day, October 31, 
the name of the holiday was later shortened to 
Halloween. 

Today, many of our beliefs and customs of 
Halloween are based on the past, some of 
which date back to the ancient Druids of 
Ireland and England. 

Dead return: The notion of the dead re- 
turning in the form of witches, goblins, ghosts 
and black cats dates back to pagan Ireland. 
The end of October marks the end of the 
summer season to bring forth the darkest half 
of the year. At this point in time, the sun 
retreats before the wicked powers of darkness 
and all the dark underworld celebrates by 
engaging in all sorts of mischief. 

Customs introduced in the United States 
during the late 19th century involved boys 
and young men acting mischievously by 
overturning sheds, outhouses, breaking win- 
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dows and damaging property. 

Small children “trick or treating,” attend- 
ing costume parties, and hosting haunted 
houses are some of the ways Halloween is 
celebrated in the 20th century. 

Recently in West Newbury, a group ofstu- 
dents from the local high school were found 
after taking hundreds of pumpkins and jack- 
o-lanterns from the doorsteps of homes 
throughout the area. The reaping of pump- 
kins and jack-o-lanterns was part of a contest 
to see who could collect the most pumpkins. 

Harvest time: Another ancient Hallow- 
een custom still in existence today is bobbing 
for apples. Apples were used on Halloween 
because of its association with harvest time. 
Today, apple bobbing is a game for children 
to play at Halloween parties. 

According to Girl Scout leader Pam Delp, 
“Most of the girls have a vague understanding 
of what Halloween stands for, but do not 
really know all the customs and how they 
relate to why they celebrate Halloween to- 
day.” 

While many children dress up as witches, 
ghosts and goblins for “trick or treat,” the 
original Scottish custom involved witches, 
who had sold their souls to the devil; they 
would leave magic sticks in a bed resembling 
themselves and then fly up the chimney on a 
broomstick in the company of a black cat. 


By RELLA M. BARTLETT 
Staff Reporter 

Women talk about it between classes, at 
lunch, and when they shop. They worry about 
the size of their thighs, hips, and bodies all day 
long, whether they “need” to be ona diet or 
not. 

Weight hate has become part of the na- 
tional female identity. This insidious form of 
self-loathing works its way into a young 
woman’s consciousness, and it’s reinforced 
everywhere she goes. 

Physical appearance: Girls talk about 
how they look, and how they hate the way 
they look, on the bus to school, between 
math and history class, during lunch and after 
school. They think about the cellulite on their 
thighs, and their imperfect stomachs whether 
they’re on a diet or not. 

“Every year 40 million Americans try to 
lose weight. They know that eating less is 


critical to success, but while willpower alone 
may enable some to succeed, for the vast 
majority it does not,” said Brenda Kajack, a 
weight loss consultant at Physicians Weight 
Loss Center in Portsmouth, N.H. For these 
people, efforts to lose weight fail because they 
cannot control their hunger. 

“What these dieters need is a sense of self- 
esteem. Most woman are unhappy with their 
bodies,” she said. “In our culture, it is hard 
for any woman to feel okay about her body, 
given the enormous pressure to stay wrinkle- 
free and thin. Americans are convinced that a 
svelte figure will solve life’s problems.” Kajack 
said. 

Imaginary foe: Where did all this weight 
frenzy come from? And why do intelligent, 

normal-weight, and otherwise healthy 
people spend so much of their time fighting 
a foe that isn’t even real? America’s current 
obsession with weight is more widespread 


and destructive than practically any such trend 
before it, Kajack said. 

“Eating disorders are many times more 
common than they were then, and the vast 
majority of those with eating disorders are 
girls,” said Jane Halahan, an RN. at Exeter 
Family Medical Building. 

Being thin, rather than being intelligent, 
industrious, generous or even healthy, is the 
quality most prized by women today. 

Audery Grimes, a diet aide at P.W.L.C in 
Portsmouth, said “It is a genetic impossibilty 
for 90 per cent of American women to make 
their bodies look like the bodies of Miss 
America and fashion models.” 

Halahan said chronic dieting can lead to 
irritabilty, poor concentration, anxiety, de- 
pression, apathy, emotionalism, fatigue, dis- 
turbed sleep, loss of menstrual periods and 
binge eating. It can also cause the metabolism 
to slow down dramatically, so that the body 
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Dieting creates problems for many wor 


can maintain a given weight with a lot fewer 
calories. 

The fact so many women are obsessed 
with their bodies is proof of how hard it is to 
ignore the pressure of trying to create the 
“perfect” body. 


English awards competition starts to hunt for good writers 


By CARL SMITH 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC English Department Writing 
Awards Committee is now accepting student 
- essays for its annual writing competition. 

English instructors choose essays from 
their Composition I and II classes, and they 
submit the compositions to the Writing 
Awards Committee which will consider sto- 
ries for top prizes. The essays must demon- 
strate superior achievement in order to qual- 
ify. 

The essays will be judged by committee 
members, Philip Sittnick, chairperson; Linda 
Desjardins, publicist; George Bailey, judge; 
Eugene Connolly, judge; and Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, judge. 

Write better: Desjardins believes if stu- 
dents are commended for their writing abili- 
ties, they will continue to write well. 

“Let’s continue to encourage good wnit- 
ing by recognizing our students’ accomplish- 
ments and reinforcing their efforts ... as well 
as our own. Let’s face it ... we all need and 
welcome strokes,” she said. 

Although the committee encourages all 


students to submit essays, there are strict 
guidelines to follow: 

Q Only instructor-submitted papers will 
be considered. 

QAll submissions must be typed and com- 
ment, correction free. 
QO Three copies of each essay must be sub- 
mitted. 
Q) Each essay must include a title. 

O The title page must include the student’s 
name and address. 

QO Essays can only be submitted from Eng- 
lish Composition I and II classes, excluding 


research papers. 

(The deadline for submission is Nov. 17. 
Last minute entries will only be accepted if 
they reach the committee by noon on Mon- 
day, Nov. 17. 

QO) Awards will be presented on Monday, 
Dec. 4, in Lecture Hall A at 1] a.m. Students 


must attend the presentation to receive awards. 


Submitting papers: All papers can be 
submitted to Phil Sittnick in C-344. Papers 
can also be dropped off in his mailbox. All 
new faculty members should see Sittnick or 
Desjardins immediately with any questions. 


Astrology — from page 19 


activities, she also specializes in reading 


- peoples’ charts. 


Helping others:”I am not a fortune 
teller,” she said. “My job as an astrologer is 
to help people to understand themselves .. to 
get what they want out oflife. In working up 
a client’s chart, I work with that person’s en- 
ergies and gifts and difficulties and teach 
them howto maximize the gifts and minimize 
the difficulties. 

“In the chart, you have all the planets and 
signs and houses. That creates a pattern, and 
that pattern tells you, based on when the 
person was born, what kind of energies are 
available to that person and what kind of 
challenges can come out of it.” 


Heffner also indicated that she does some 
family counseling as well, and works with a 
psychologist in Portsmouth, N.H. who has 
run classes off and on for about ten years. 

“T really like astrology,” she said. “ It gives 
you a pattern to look at life and why we’re 
here and what we have to do while we’re here. 
It’s a very exciting field to be in.” 


Recommended readings: Many refer- 
ences are available for those who would like to 
learn more about astrology. Two books rec- 
ommended by Heffner as quality sources on 
astrology are Astrology as a Cosmic Science by 


o 


Isabelle Hickey; and Alan Oaken’s Astrology: 


The Road and its Travelers. 
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By GREG J . JOINER 
Staff Reporter 


Over the past decade, smoking has become a widely unac- 
ceptable behavior. Restaurants, once receptive to smokers, 
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have conceded to public pressure and the law by setting up 


smoking areas in the deepest, darkest bowels of their dining 


rooms. 


Airlines, the champion of smoker’s rights in the sky, will 
likely become smoke-free by this time next year. 

Recent state, local and federal laws have made it impossible 
for the smoker to even think about lighting up in public build- 


ings. 


Healthy Americans: What has happened to the once 
powerful smokers’ movement? America has become health 


conscious. 


More people are dieting, worrying about their cholesterol, 


and most of all, heeding the warnings of former Surgeon 


General C. Everett Koop. 


According to Koop,”Cigarette smoking is... the chief 
single, avoidable cause of death in our society and the most 


important public health issue of our time.” 


Passive smoke: The most damaging phrase to the 
smoker’s movement has been passive or second- hand smoke. 
When the general public discovered studies suggesting non- 
smokers are just as susceptible to smokers’ diseases as smokers 


themselves, a national outcry followed. 


Many people say smoking may someday become obsolete. 


NECC Nurse Pat Kepshull disagrees.. 


_ “For teenagers it has always been an unwritten rite of 
passage. You have someone who is 14 years—old who thinks if 
they pick up a cigarette it will make them look older and 


cooler.” 


“To them it symbolizes adulthood. It still exists today. I 
don’t think we’ll see a change in that behavior,” she said. 

Start In teens: According to Jack E. Henningfield’s 
book, Nicotine, “Roughly one-third ofadult Americans smoke 
cigarettes, and most of them started in their teens. While only 
about 15 percent of youth aged 12 to 17 smoke regularly, 
most of them will continue to smoke throughout their adult 


lives.” 


For that reason, cigarette manufacturers will continue to 


the future. 


bined.” 


Former U.S. Senator Robert F. Kennedy may have stated 
it best. “Every year cigarettes kill more Americans than were 
killed in World War I, the Korean War, and Vietnam com- 
bined; nearly as many as died in battle in World War II. Each 
year cigarettes kill five times more Americans than do traffic 


accidents.” 


go up in 


Smoke 


target the younger generation in order to remain profitable in 


Perhaps the most perplexing thing to doctors is that 
smokers seem to have little regard for their health despite the 
massive effects smoking has on their bodies. 

Most dangerous drug: Robert S. Sobel, PhD, said, “Be- 
tween: 3,000 and 5,000 people die each year from the use of 
street drugs. More than 350,000 people die each year because 
they smoke cigarettes. By this measure, cigarettes are about 
100 times more dangerous than heroin and cocaine com- 


“Lung cancer alone kills as many as die on the road. The 
cigarette industry is peddling a deadly weapon. It is dealing in 
people’s lives for financial gain,” he said. 

Smoke-Out Day: Northern Essex will participate in 
National Smoke-Out Day, Nov. 16,and anumber ofactivities 
are planned for the entire week. 

Exhibits will include displays featuring healthy and dis- 
eased lungs, smoking education materials, and a display 


_ Sleeping: A topic which fascinates many 
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PAT KEPSCHULL says smoking is still considered "cool". 


entitled, Sue Smokes for Two, which will show the effects of 
smoking on unborn children. 
; Students will be encouraged to pledge not to smoke for the 
day. Ifthey are able to quit for any measurable amount of time, 
small prizes will be awarded. 

Questions regarding smoke-out day activities can be di- 
rected to Kepshull in the Health Services Office in the Student 
Center. 


Behavioral Science Club speaker talks about its many interesting stages 


> seN By SOPHIA ALEXANDROU 
ne Staff Reporter 


Sleep has always been a fascinating topic. 

_ After all, humans spend one-third of their 

lives sleeping. Up until the late 1950s, sleep 

was considered a very tedious function and it 

wasn’t until the early 1960s that psycholo- 

gists and biologists discovered sleep is a won- 
derful sequence of events. 

According to Dr. J. Gila Lindsley, director 
of sleep-wake disorder at Hampstead Hospi- 
tal, “Sleep has many different pieces that work 
in such an orderly progression as if someone 
was choreographing a dance.” 

Sleep stages: There are five stages of 
sleeping, four stages of non-rapid eye move- 
ment (NREM) and one stage of rapid eye 
movement (REM) sleep. 

“As we enter stage one sleep, the lightest 
of all stages, a transition is being made form 
the waking brain to the sleeping brain,” Lind- 
sley said. After 30 to 40 minutes of stage one 
sleep, people undergo a rather steep descent 
into sleep stages two, three and four. In stage 
two, ashort burst of rapid brain waves occurs, 
and stages three and four are combined to- 
gether to form what is called delta sleep, the 
deepest of all stages of sleep, from which it is 
most difficult to be awakened. 

After perhaps half an hour of deep stage 
four, a relatively rapid journey back upward 
through the stages begins until REM sleep 
starts. 

During REM sleep relatively rapid, low 
amplitude brain waves that resemble those of 
light stage one sleep are produced, but it is 
difficult to be awakened during REM sleep. A 
person undergoes five trips through the dif- 
ferent stages of sleep each night. These trips 
include about five periods of REM sleep. 

The first journey through the stage four 
sleep is usually the longest . Sleep tends to 
become lighter as the night wears on. Periods 
of REM sleep tend to become longer, and 
toward morning, the last period of REM 
sleep may last upwards of half an hour. 

Good sleep: The sleep architecture, as 
Lindsley refers to it, must be in this particular 
order for a good nights sleep with a refreshing 
awakening. 

Deprivation of REM sleep, which is done 
by monitoring EEG records and eye move- 
ment, can lead to many dysfunctions of the 
human memory and various forms of abnor- 


In any event, people deprived of REM 
sleep tend to show REM rebound; that is, 
they tend to spend more time in REM sleep 
during subsequent sleep periods. 

Lindsley said, “The Delayed Sleep Phase 
Syndrome most commonly found among 
students is a true disorder that exists among 
depression and anxiety. In these cases, the 
apparent true depression completely and 
precipitously evaporates with the correction 
of the sleep disorder. 

“This is the reason for Sleep Hygiene,” 
Lindsley said. “Disrupting the stages con- 
fuses the sleeping pattern; however, if the 
patient indicates an apparently adequate 
amount of sleep, the sleep issue is quickly 
abandoned, and unrelated possibilities are 
reviewed in its stead.” 

The most serious of disorders are narco- 
lepsy and apnea. In narcolepsy, the person 
falls suddenly, irrestibly to sleep. This lasts 
about 15 minutes and then the person wakes 
up feeling refreshed. These episodes are dan- 
gerous and frightening, and they can occur 
while a person is driving or carrying on their 
daily tasks of the day. The cause of narcolepsy 
is thought to be a disorder of REM sleep. 
Stimulants and antidepressant drugs have 
helped many narcolepsy sufferers. 

Apnea, one of the leading causes of unre- 
freshed sleep and daytime fatigue or sleepi- 
ness, is caused by the closing of the airway 
which obstructs the passage of air. 

Stop breathing: “It is not unusual for us 
to see patients who stop breathing several 
hundred times a night,” Lindsley said. “Each 
time a person stops breathing, she or he must 
wake up before breathing resumes. 

“Generally these awakenings are quite brief. 
The sleeper, therefore, is rarely aware either 
of the breathing problems or having awak- 
ened so many times during the night.” 

Alarge number of factors have been iden- 
tified which bring out this tendency, includ- 
ing excessive weight, use of alcohol or other 
central nervous system depressants such as 
prescription sleeping pills, smoking, erratic 
sleep-wake schedules, waking up early on one 
day and very late on the next. There are 
various forms of treatment depending on the 
severity of the case. 

Sleep is one of the most beneficial parts of 
life and yet one of the leading causes of mal- 
functioning. Questions on sleeping disorders 


mal behavior, such as hallucinations and. » can be answered at the Sleep-Wake Disorder 


depression. 


Center at (603) 329-5311, ext. 240. 
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What's 
happening 
on campus 


From good music 
to Ski Club car washes, 
you can find it at NECC | 


Road race 


L. Musicof photo 
ELLEN SPENSKII AND ELLEN LEARY tie for fourth place in the 
intramural road race finishing last week at the NECC gym. 


bd 


Activities galore 


K. Alfeiri photos, left, and S. Mills photo, top 


= BARBARA ENGEL, R.N., TOP, looks on as NECC student 
Kendra Hines donates blood. Left, Ski Club Adviser Sue Smulski 
and student wash car to raise money for club ski trips this year. 


S. Mills photo 


SANDRA FOWLER MITCHELL speaks to stu- 
dents about the Seabrook Nuclear Power Plant 
at a recent Behavioral Sciences Club meeting. 


L Musicof hee K. Alfeiri photo 
INTRAMURAL GOLFERS Rose Aruda, Kathy Krafton, Jeff Kurash, Kathy Baorruso and Athletic GARY Adams and Michael Chunn laugh it up at 


Director Jack Hess have a great time at the fall golf tourney. Missing from photo are participants Jim —ajovial Metropolitan Brass Quintet performance 


Hollingsworth and Steve Follansbee. 


last Friday . 


See story in the next issue of the Observer. 


If it’s debatable, this group will discuss it 


From women’s rights to nuclear power, 
many topics to be aired in new program 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Staff Reporter 

A new committee presently developing at 
NECC will soon conduct debates on contro- 
versial issues such as women’s rights, eutha- 
nasia, abortion, nuclear power, economics, 
and other topics. 

The debates will contain intellectual con- 
tent of some value to a broad audience. In 
addition, the format will be similar to that of 
debates conducted at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, complete with well-informed 
audiences and limited audience participation. 

The committee now includes the origina- 
tors Priscilla Bellairs, associate professor, 
English department; James Gustafson, pro- 


fessor, foreign language, philosophy and reli- 
gion department; and Peter McCarthy, assis- 
tant professor, mathematics department. 

More participation: “The reason why I 
thought this would be interesting is because 
we picked the topics carefully, and if we stage 
the debates well enough, we’ll get more 
participation, hopefully from all over the 
community,” McCarthy said. 

Participants ‘are students, faculty, staff, 
and any other persons who are members of a 
team selected to represent one side in a de- 
bate. Students and faculty would be required 
to attend and give powerful support to their 
own opinions on the disputable topics. 

The first debate will be conducted during 


spring 1990. Attorney Mary Wilson, assistant 
to the president, has agreed to be amoderator 
between the debating teams. She has a great 
interest in certain issues and would like fur- 
ther assist on program, if possible. 

Discuss with students: “Depending on 
the subjects, I feel it would be useful if I could 
go to classes here at NECC and discuss with 
students the background ofissues that will be 


discussed at the debates,” Wilson said. 


An organizational meeting will be held 
within two weeks for new members of the 
committee. If interested in taking part in 
steamy, opinionated discussions and helping 
the committee attain its goals, contact Bel- 
lairs at ext. 5857; Gustafson at ext. 5855; or 
McCarthy at ext. 5836. 
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Renewed 
spirit 
Hoop team looks to improve 
after last year’s horrible season 


Goes up for the shot 


_ WAYNE JONES shoots a hoop ae Rich Dube in a recent scrimmage in the NECC gym. 


K. Alfeiri photo 


_ Coach brings experience - 


_ By KYLE MCLAUGHLIN 
Staff Reporter 

For Joe Boland, new NECC basketball 
coach, this year may not be a bowl of cherries. 
Despite a limited squad, he hopes to make 
this team a success. 

Boland was hired last summer to replace 
former head coach Mike Rowinski. 

He read an article in the Haverhill Gazette 
saying Rowinski had resigned and NECC was 
looking for a new head coach. 

“When I saw the position, I thought I 
would try something new,” Boland said. “So 
I thought about it for a while and decided 
maybe it is.” 

Former Whittler coach: The 33-year 
old Boland formerly coached at Whittier Vo- 
cational Technical High School in Haverhill 
for the past five years and last year lead them 
to the Commonwealth Athletic Division 
championship and to the Division 3 state 
semi-finals. 


It’ 


By MICHAEL SAPIENZA 
Staff Reporter 

How would you feel about a basketball 
game with four turnovers on the first five pos- 
sessions? You certainly wouldn’t think the 
players were professionals, would you? 

Pick up games in the NECC gym often 
have worse statistics than that, but the players 
never claim to be NBA material. Most every 
afternoon between 10 and 25 players dribble 
and pass their way up and down the floor of 
the gym in full-court pickup basketball games. 
The play is brisk and full of great plays and 
great blunders. 

The players are a unique blend of students 
and faculty, both from various college pro- 
grams and departments. 

Among the faculty members who play are 
Roger Dufresne, professor, department of 
business administration; Al Foucault, direc- 
tor ofinstructional media; Vic Motz, instruc- 
tor, department of natural sciences; Adrien 
“Bert” Berthiaume, professor, department of 
electronic technology, and Carl Beal, chair- 
man, department of sports and leisure stud- 


to help rebuild program 


Boland was born and raised in Bradford, 
Mass. He attended Haverhill High School 
where he was a standout in basketball and 
continued his education at Plymouth State 
College for two years. He finished his educa- 
tion at Westfield State College, but did not 
play basketball there, earning his bachelor’s 
degree in physical education and health in 
1978. 

Boland has used that background as a 
physical education teacher at Whittier for the 
past five years. 

Great teaching: “What I like the most 
about it is the coaching,” Boland said. “The 
teaching is great, too because I like the kids.” 

He lives in Haverhill with his wife of five 
years, Susan, and their two kids; son Joe, 4, 
and a daughter, Caroline, 2. 

If time is available Boland enjoys snow 
skiing and likes sailing at Cape Cod. 

“With basketball over the past five years I 
have not had time to ski,” Boland said. 


Sports column 


ies. 

Different reasons: Everyone has a dif- 
ferent reason for playing, whether to practice 
for the school team, stay in shape or have fun. 

“A sound body makes a sound mind, or 
it’s an assist anyway,” Dufresne said. 

After hearing that, I wondered when the 
word “assist” entered Dufresne’s mind be- 
cause while playing at the gym I don’t believe 
that I’ve seen him make one on the court. 

Basketball is a big assist to him in dealing 
with students and teaching in general, how- 
ever. 

“Day to day sitting in your office you get 
no activity,” he said. “You forget what the 
kids are all about — where they’re at. It’s a 
fine way to reorientate myself with the stu- 
dents,” he said. 

Dufresne is a prime example ofthe fun that 
everyone has on the court. He constantly 
jokes with the other players as he rumbles up 


BY RICH CUNNINGHAM 
Staff Reporter 

NECC’s basketball team is getting ready 
for a new season under a new coach. They 
have a positive attitude and hope to turn the 
program in a positive direction, said Coach 
Joe Boland. His goal is to make this year's 
team more successful than last year’s 1-24 
squad. 

The players seem to like the new coach, 
and he puts them through many running 
drills. “It is a lot work now, but hopefully it 
will pay off during the season,” said center 
Rich Dube. 

Lack of size: The team isn’t very big, but 
with good outside shooting and quickness 
they hope to be successful. 

“We will be running a fast break offense to 
make up for our lack of size,” said guard 
Doug Pratt, a team veteran. 

The team has an abundance of talent this 
year, Boland said. Good prospects include 
forward Jeff LaFrance, who was a 1000 point 
scorer in high school, a talented outside 
shooter and an outstanding baseball player; 
Ramone Perez, another talented guard whois 
planning to attend Boston College next year; 
and Orlando Maldanado, Wayne Coyle, Rich 
Dube, Santo Sierra, Jose Javier, Lim Houn 
and Chris Mary. 


(YE TIE 

The Knights play some very talented teams 
this season, including Cape Cod, Massasoit, 
Mass. Bay, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Voc. Tech. The coach and team are 
hoping for at least a tournament bid this year. 

Positive attitude: There seems to be a 
definite positive winning attittide within the 
team, and they hope it will pay off on the 
court. 

“I think this can be a winning season. 
There is definiteley some good talent here,” 
said forward Jeff LaFrance who hopes to be an 
important part of the team’s success. 

The teams season opens Nov. 14 at home 
starting at 7 p.m. against New Hampshire 
Voc. Tech. 


K. Alfeiri photo 


NEW COACH JOE BOLAND, second from right, hopes to rebuild the basketball program this 


season. 

Boland also paints when school is out. He 
formerly worked in the union as a painter for 
three years prior to teaching at Whittier. 

“When I got married, I had to get a real 
job,” Boland said jokingly. 

Short players: This season Boland will 
be looking at a relatively small team in height 


‘legalized harassment’and fun, too 


and down the floor. 

In the gym, role differences are gone, 
Whether he is a teacher or student, the guy 
running at youis either trying to score or keep 
you from scoring. 

This gives faculty and students alike the 
chance for what Dufresne calls “legalized har- 
assment.” You are able to razz people and 
suffer a little teasing yourself. 

Different light: “It’s a good chance for 
the faculty and students to see themselves in 
a different light,” Beal said. “You always think 
of the faculty as being behind a desk, and now 
you see them out there shooting baskets, 
falling over each other and having fun.” 

Newcomers are always welcome. This is 
my first semester at NECC and I have become 
a “gym-rat,” a term for any permanent fixture 
in the gym. Already I get fouled and teased as 
hard as people who have been playing at the 
gym for years. 

Shoot afew hoopps soon: Lace upyour 
high tops and come shoot a few baskets soon. 
It’s always fun to laugh at yourself and foul a 
teacher while doing a layup. 


with few players. Due to other commitments 
a large group of participants has dropped to 
about 10-12 players. 

“A lot of kids did not understand the com- 
mitment of it all,” Boland said. “If we have 
more of a drop off we might have some 
trouble.” 
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K. Alfeiri photos 
MICHAEL CHUNN plays trumpet at concert last weekend. 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

Appearing in formal dress, looking like penguins some 
might say, the Metropolitan Brass Quintet performed 
before a crowd of 75 people Friday, October 27 in the 
Bentley Library. 

The formal air which permeated the room with their 
entrance disappeared as it became apparent their tuxedos 
were only a formality. 

The first piece, Sacri Concentus XXI, from the German 
Renaissance, was composed by Hans Leo Hassier, who, 
according to the “spokesman” for the group, Gary Adams, 
“was not well known at the time and he’s not really well 
known now.” 

The laughter which resulted released the stuffy tension 
in the room and the crowd eased back ready to enjoy the 
evening. 

Intricate textures: ‘This piece possessed a royal, exu- 
berant air. The trumpets worked together as a counter- 
point to the combination of the horn, trombone, and tuba. 
No limitations of sound, no lack of depth in textures were 
present, even though one would expect an all brass group 
to be limited somewhat in their interpretations of works. 

The quintet’s program presented a variety of music 
from many diverse periods in musical history. Works from 
as early as the 16th century to as recent as the 20th century 
demonstrated how different works could be adapted to a 
brass quintet format. 

William Boyce’s March and Allegro, excerpted from his 
5th Symphony, exemplified their abilities. Michael Chunn 
and Susan Sexton on trumpets replaced the violins of the 
original work. The other three instruments, Kent Larmee, 
horn; Elliot Chasanov, trombone; Gary Adams, tuba; acted 
as the rest of the symphony orchestra. 

Their performance thoroughly replaced this multitude 


GARY ADAMS, tuba player and jokester, entertains audience in 
the Bentley Library. 


of instruments. Each member had a chance to solo. Their 
expert interplay, astounding in its fluidity, allowed the 
various instruments to play off of each other. 

Humorous Introduction: “J.C. Bach had about 21 
children, which is why they called him Baroque,” joked 
Adams again as part of his introduction to the next section: 
a trio of Bach’s compositions. 

The first piece, Allegro, possessed an upbeat, fanfare 
quality. The horn was buried behind the accompaniment 
which was disappointing because its warm tone can evoke 
beautiful emotions. Fortunately, the excitement generated 
by the other instruments made up for this. 5 

Andante, the second piece, slower in tempo than the 
previous was more thoughtful, perhaps evoking a sad 
feeling. As the group bounced phrases back and forth each 
soloist would take their turn. Here the warm sound of the 
horn shined through. 

For the final work, A//egro, the band returned to the 
tempo of the first piece, as the instruments played off of 
each other. The most interesting aspect of the aural 
landscape created by the musicians was the tuba’s acting as 
a bass. Bouncing and thumping, it created a wonderful 
counterpoint to the other instruments. 

Beautifully romantic: Richard Strauss’s Allerseelen 
was typical of his compositions. It was very “classical” 
sounding but not stiff because it possessed a beautiful 
melody. The group played it sympathetically and it 
surprisingly maintained a romantic sound. 

The old American hymn, Amazing Grace, traditionally 
arranged by Luther Henderson, was performed in a jazz 
context as the last song of the first set. Michael Chunn’s 
trumpet work, played without accompaniment, spoke the 
verses of the song with his own accents enhancing the 
passages. When the rest of the band joined in, the tempo 
increased and they produced a Dixieland jazz sound as they 
traded phrases back and forth. 

Gloacchino Rossini’s Overture to The Barber of Seville 
opened the second half of the program. The famous and 
familiar overture with its recurring motif was not only 
faithfully reproduced but also there were modifications 
which enhanced the sound and made it a pleasant alterna- 
tive to the original work. 

Wry musical humor: According to Adams, Shostakov- 
ich was known to be serious, but, as this work showed he 
could have a wry, biting sense of humor. The piece, Polka 
from The Golden Age, was the most adventurous work of 
the evening and alternated between fast and slow; serious 
and funny; loud and quiet, usually without any sort of 
warning. 

A hurdy-gurdy beat by the tuba and high repetitious 
tooting by the trumpets are only two of the various sounds 
which were used by the band to create the unpredictable 
atmosphere of the composition. 

The four sections of Gustav Holst’s Second Miktary 
Suite in F varied in textures yet each possessed a fanfare 
quality with a militaristic tightness of sound. 

The first section, Marche, featured three trombone solos 
and Elliot Chasanov proved not only versatile but also 
consistently exciting as each solo possessed different 
qualities. 

Music without words: The Song Without Words was 
very sad, somber and morose. It too featured warm 
trombone playing, this time over a subtle humming-like ac- 
companiment. 


' Doodle, by Richard Barth, contained many of the ele 


Anything but formal 


ELLIOT CHASANOV takes bow with his friend, the trombone. 


Contrastingly, the Song of the Blacksmith evoked a deep 
inner strength and glorified it. 

The last piece, Fantasia on the Dargason, had a rousing 
air about it. Light soloing by the trumpets, played very 
softly, building slowly, the tempo controlled by the tuba, 
ended the piece on an exciting, vibrant, triumphant r 

“And now for something completely different,” Adams 
said introducing The Junk Man Rag. This put it mildly ase 
the quintet launched into a turn of the century ragtime 
tune. Led by the trombone, the song possessed a 
qualities of a rag, including ‘Chasanov playing a s| 
whine on his trombone. 1 ee 

The last work on the program, Variations on Yai 


previously presented in the program and was farther 
evidence of the quintet’s interpretive powers. e. 
Alternating solos: Each member tookaturnsoloing 
and at one point, they appeared out of control as they at- _ 
tempted to out do each other. 
First Chunn played trumpet with a mute, then Sexton 
played trumpet with a plunger. Mimicking her, Chasanov 
played trombone with a plunger. 
Not to be outdone, having promised in his introduction 
to the song “a bodacious solo,” Adams walked into the 
front of the audience and played his tuba solo standing up. 
The rest of the band joined him and they finished the song 
with a complete, up-tempo rendition of Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. 
For an encore they performed Just a Closer Walk With 
Thee. This familiar American hymn possessed a tinge of 
ragtime, a hint a gospel and perhaps a dash of Dixieland. 
The crowd was treated to a surprising blend of compo- 
sitions and musical textures. Elaine Mawhinney said it took 
her a long time to bring the Metropolitan Brass Quintet to 
NECC, hopefully it won’t be too long before they return. 


ELLIOT CHASANOV and Susan Sexton play for the Metropolitan 
Brass Quintet. 


